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Happiness depends not on what one has, but on 
what one is. He who is of a cheerful spirit will be 
cheerful in all his privations. He who is of a com- 
plaining spirit will never lack occasions of complain- 
ing. ‘It is not one’s possessions or one’s surroundings, 
but one’s way of looking at his possessions and sur- 
roundings, that settles the question of one’s cheerful- 
hess, wherever he is, or whatever he has. 


Hardship may be a means of developing a noble 
character ; but hardship does not in itself give noble- 
hess to a character. When we consider how large a 
part in the shaping and directing of this or that man’s 
highest personality has been connected with his meet- 
ing and enduring hardship, we are inclined to fear 
that those children who have no call to similar experi- 
ences of hardship may lack the training which would 
bring them to their worthiest manhood. But the 
men who have profited by hardship have simply done 
the best they could do in the circumstances which 
surrounded them—in the providence of God. And 
the child who does the best he can do in his God- 


433 | 00d is a privilege, and every privilege brings its 


az | other without each being affected by that contact. An 


ship, is likely to gain a better development of char- 
acter for the work God has for him to do, than he 
could have gained through any hardship sought 
merely for its training value. There is no better 
school for any human soul than the school of God’s 
choosing for that soul. 


Good intentions increase the responsibility for right 
attainment, and instead of palliating they only aggra- 
vate any guilt of listlessness. For every intention of 


added duty. Good intentions imply high ideals and 
refined tastes,—ideals which furnish insight into better 
living, tastes which make less difficult the attainment 
of that better living. The fact that a man has the 
facilitating guidance of good intentions cannot be 
taken as an excuse for his neglect to obey that guid- 
ance. On the contrary, the severity of a man’s con- 
demnation is in proportion to the light against which 
he sinned, and to the clearness of his recognition of a 
duty to resist the temptation to which he has yielded. 
Right determinations may end in failure, but they 
share none of the responsibility for that failure; good 
intentions which are never attempted earnestly always 
will end in failure, and will be a witness for the deeper 
condemnation of the lack of energy and self-sacrifice 
which causes that failure. It is right that there 
should be, in popular parlance, no severer expression 
of censure, whether it be spoken charitably or con- 
rtemptuously, than that “he means well.” 


No two individuals can come into contact with each 


inferior may help or harm a superior; but as a supe- 
rior may the more easily help an inferior, so the superior 
is in the greater danger of harming the inferior. It is 
generally a matter of more importance, ultimately, to 
grown people how they act in the presence of children, 
than how children act in their presence. In view of 
this truth, it is the duty of every one to study how he 
should act in the presence of those with whom he may 
be thrown. And this is no truer of one’s relations to 
a king than of one’s relations to the humblest child. 
If royal courts justly demand royal court manners, 
so childhood with its more than royal possibilities 
justly demands manners appropriate to the presence 
of children. Whether we be in a street-car or in 
church, when children are near us; or whether we be 
guests at the table where a child is present,—we are as 
much, or even more, bound to a certain course of 
speech and of action, as the child is so bound by rea- 
son of our presence. The child ought to bear him- 
self wisely and well for his own sake. We ought to 
bear ourselves wisely and well for our sakes and for 
the child’s sake. 


He who leads in the public services of worship, or 
of instruction, in God’s house, ought to speak or to 
read in a tone of voice that can be heard intelligently 
by those for whom he stands as a leader. If he fails 
at this point, he fails at the principal point of his 
immediate duty of the hour. Yet how common it is 
for a clergyman to begin the service which he is set 
to lead in an almost or a wholly inaudible tone of 
voice, so that the earlier sentences of his prayer or of 
his Bible reading are heard by few if any of the con- 





chosen circumstances, where there is no call to hard- 


gregation before whom he stands. By so doing, he 


pating intelligently in the service which he is sup- 
posed to be leading. So far, he interferes with, rather 
than promotes, the fitting service of God in the sane 
tuary. If, indeed, he would claim that it is for the 
sake of working up his voice into use by degrees, 
because he is unable to speak with sufficient distinct 
ness to be heard by the congregation generally from 
the start, he confesses to a physical incapacity, so far, 
for the duties of the ministry; and he would do well 
either to remain out of the pulpit while he is work- 
ing up his voice to a decent pitch, or to abandon. a 
work for which he has not the furnishing. He who 
speaks in an unintelligible tone of voice speaks in an 
unknown tongue. “Wherefore let him that speaketh 
in an unknown tongue, pray that he may interpret.” 





THE RIGHT ATTITUDE OF THE MIND 
TOWARD MYSTERIES. 


It is one of the privileges of the mind to believe in 
mysteries because it believes in itself. We encounter 
no profounder mystery than that which we find when 
we turn in upon ourselves and try to discover the 
cause and manner of our own mental operations. 
This fact takes away all reasonable presumption 
against believing in mysterious things. When the 
mind cannot tell the secret of its own thought, or 
trace to its source the simplest feeling, or explain the 
mode of its commonest action, it cannot reasonably 
refuse to accept mysteries which meet it in the worlds 
of matter and spirit. Who can tell how the various 
faculties are related to each other, or how it is that 
the mind has control and directing power over the 
body? A distinguished scientist who has given his 
life to physical researches states that the transition 
from the mental to the physical in man is absolutely 
“unthinkable ;” that is, we can have no idea or con» 
ception of the relation and interaction of mind and 
body. Yet we know that this interaction is a fact. 
We believe in it, and constantly act upon it. We 
talk about it in a matter-of-fact way as if we under- 
stood it. We know that it is, but not how it is. In 
one view, it is the most familiar fact of life; in 
another, it is an impenetrable mystery. ; 

It is plain, then, that fact and mystery may lie 
very close together, nay, that they may be identical. 
It is an erroneous assumption that the things with 
which we are most familiar are all plain, and that 
mystery belongs only to what is distant and un+ 
familiar. We carry about with us in our own per- 
sonalities as many and as profound mysteries as we 
meet in the world without us. For the greatest mys- 
teries are the mysteries of mind. The astronomer 
may calculate the movements of heavenly bodies; the 
physicist may explain the operation of physical forces 
according to laws which he has discovered, but neither 
of these men can explain what is that mysterious 
power of calculation and thought which he employs, 
nor how it operates. The explaining and interpreting 
mind he can neither explain nor interpret. 


sumption against fact. If there are innumerable 
facts, like thought, life, and growth, which are utterly 
mysterious, why may there not be other mysteries of 
a different kind which are still facts? That a thing 
is mysterious means that we cannot explain it, not 





deprives the congregation of the privilege of partici- 





that we cannot know it to exist. Mystery pertains 
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' to the explanations, not to the existence of things. 
When we say that a thing is mysterious, we do not 
mean that there is doubt of its existence; we imply 
that it certainly exists, but assert that we cannot com- 
prehend it. There is no inconsistency, then, between 
mystery and certainty; for many of the things which 
are most certainly true are among the deepest mys 
teries. It follows that a mystery is not something 
about which nothing can be known; it is something 
of which the reality is known, although the mode of 
its being or action cannot be understood. 

_ We may carry our reflection one step farther, and 
maintain that everything we know has an insoluble 
mystery in jt. The reason why so many things seem 
plain, while others are difficult, is not 80 much due to 
difference in the things themselves as to the ways in 
which we think of them. That which falls in with 
our customary ideas we call simple, and think we can 
explain. Our confidence is begotten simply of our 
superficial thought concerning it, We say that when 
a ball is thrown into the air we understand its rise 
and fall. Muscular power explains the one, and 
gravitation the other. But how is it that the mus- 
eular power is set in motion? By an act of the will. 
But that is a mental act. How can a mental act 
initiate motion, or cause the exertion of physical 
force? All the wisdom in the world cannot explain 
how it is done. And what is gravitation? The at- 
traction of the earth. But attraction is a force. 
Why does the earth attract or exercise force? How 
can inanimate matter exert force? Not to pursue the 
subject farther, we find in this simple phenomenon 
the two great mysteries of the action of mind upon 
matter; and of the exertion of force by bodies of 
matter upon each other. Concerning these mysteries 
it is as certain that we do not know the manner or 
explanation, as it is that we do know the fact. 


It appears, then, that we not only may believe, but 
that we must believe, in mysteries. All our life is 
shrouded in mystery. The things to which we are 
accustomed ‘are not less mysterious than others, when 
We really think about them. We are mysteries to 
éach other, yet we believe in each other. We are 
mysteries to ourselves, yet we do not doubt our own 
existence or activities. The popular distinction be- 
tween the plain and the mysterious, is really nothing 
more than the distinction between the familiar and 
the unfamiliar. It is natural for us to suppose that 
what we know is simple, and what lies beyond our 
common experience is specially mysterious. There is 
no ground whatever for this supposition. The familiar 
is.as mysterious as the unfamiliar. To know a thing 
does not mean the same as to be able to explain it, 
and the fact that we cannot explain it does not furnish 
the least barrier to our knowing it. 


How evident it is that mysteries are not confined to 
féligion! Many popular objections to religion on 
account of its mysteriousness would be equally valid 
against science, or even against common experience. 
If we believed only what has no mystery in it, we 
should believe nothing. If we knew only what we 
could fully comprehend and explain, we should know 
nothing. Many mysteries belong to human thought, 
whether the mind think religiously or not. Man 
finds himself in this wondrous world, living amid 
manifold forms of life and being, acted upon by a 
thousand forces, capable of exercising various powers 
of thought and knowledge. So soon as he begins to 
think, he must raise the questions: What and whence 
is this world, and what and whence am I? Who 
established this wonderful system of beauty, order, 
force, and law, or has it no explanation beyond itself? 
These are not questions peculiar to religious thought. 
In fact, the problems concerning God, man, and the 
world, do not meet us first in religion, but in philoso- 
phy. Religion is not the special province of mystery, 


while philosophy and science deal only with simple 
and explicable data. The question of God’s exist- 
ence is primarily a philosophical question, as all the 
systems of philosophy which the world has produced 
abundantly testify. The relation of the will and 
action of finite man to the will and action of the 





infinite God, is not a problem of religion alone. It 
is simply a problem which presses upon all human 
thought as soon as real thought concerning God and 
man begins. Thus many of the mysteries which are 
connected with religion and theology are identical 
with those to which philosophy and science give rise, 
and cannot be escaped by abjuring religion. More 
over, those mysteries which are peculiar to religion 
are easily matched by those which are equally great 
in science. If the theologian cannot explain spiritual 
life, no more can the scientist explain physical life. If 
religion has the mystery of regeneration, sciencé lias 
that of reproduction and growth. If theology cannot 
explain the union of the divine and human in Jesus, 
no more can science explain the union of the mental 
and material in man. If the religious man persists in 
believing, with all its mysteriousness, in a tri-personality 
in the one divine Being, the psychologist is equally 
persistent in holding a threefold endowment of intellect, 
sensibility, and willin man. Mysteriesin religion! Yes, 
plenty of them, but not more than in science or even 
in common life. All things are mysterious, and if they 
were to be doubted for this reason, we should end in 
intellectual despair. The reasonable course is not to 
doubt in proportion to mystery, but to accept in pro- 
portion to the evidences of fact which an alleged 
truth presents, and to test it by its adaptation to meet 
the deepest, truest wants of the soul, Why not gather 
up all our mysteries into that one deepest and most 
glorious mystery—God? The best faith is that which 
holds that as God embraces all other mysteries, so he 
at length will solve all. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is hardly a more common or a greater mistake, 
in connection with religious preaching and teaching, 
than to suppose that there is a positive gain in merely 
moving the feelings of a hearer. The truth is, that there 
is ordinarily a loss to the hearer, rather than a gain, when 
his feelings are deeply moved without the improved 
opportunity of action in the line of the right feeling 
which moves him. This it is that gives perniciousness 
to any “moral drama” which brings tears to the eyes of 
the theatre-goers without directing the weeping ones to 
specific right personal conduct. This it is, again, that 
makes it undesirable for a pulpit preacher, for a Sunday- 
school superintendent, or for a Sunday-school teacher, to 
bring his hearers into a weeping frame, and then to leave 
them there, without seeking to secure immediate action, 
on their part, in the direction of the good impulses and 
purposes to which they may have been moved by the 
appeal to their feelings. If it be truth itself that moves 
the hearer to tears, he is a loser by dissipating his emo- 
tion in tears, without seeking to dry the tears of another. 
If, on the other hand, it be a show of simulated feeling 
that brings the tears to his eyes, he is doubly a loser by 
crying his heart away with the consciousness that he is 
crying overasham, And in this thought there is an an- 
swer to a lady correspondent from Canada, who writes: 

I was very much struck with your reply to the Michigan cor- 
respondent with regard to “amateur theatricals.” I would like 
to carry the question a little farther. What about readings, or 
recitations, which now form so large a part of church entertain- 
ments? Take, for instance, one in which occurs a prayer of a 
mother that a child’s life may be spared. Is it in good taste to 
imitate calling upon God with all the agonizing intensity and 
fervor of a soul supposed to be passing through that experience? 
Does it not savor of caricaturing some of the most sacred feel- 
ings of any human soul similarly situated? Please turn the 
electric light on this subject for a little while longer, and 
oblige a faithful student of The Sunday School Times, 

Such a recitation as is above described has nothing in 
its favor. The better the performance, the worse its 
influence. Its injurious effect on the performer is likely 
to be serious and permanent. And its tendency as a 
whole must be in the direction of deadening the reverent 
feelings of its hearers. A person of refined sensibility 
ought to be ashamed to simulate such emotions and 
experiences in public; and persons of refined sensibili- 
ties ought to be unwilling to countenance such simula- 
tion by their presence. 


In all our dealings with children we need to under- 
stand and to consider the peculiarities of childhood. A 
child is to be dealt with as a child, and not as a grown 
person. In some things a child is inferior to an adult, 
and in many things the child is the superior of the two. 
Many an error in child-training. grows out of a failure 
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to consider wisely the differences between the child ang 
the adult in mental characteristics and attainments, 
Peculiarly is it important, in the teaching and trainin 
of children, to consider the larger prominence of the 
imagination as a factor in the thoughts and feelings of : 
child—as contrasted with an adult. Itis at this point tha 
@ Canada correspondent is troubled, when he asks; 

Is it not injurious and unwise to tell @ child the 
Banta Claus and the chimney, 
such ntirsery rhymes as - 

* Hey diddle diddle! 
The cat’s in the fiddle;” 
and “Old Mother Hubbard,” ete.? Is it not, indeed, altogether 
unwise to allow a child to read such stories as“ Jack the Giant, 
killer,” and fairy stories generally ? 

It certainly is not right to deceive a child in any mat. 
ter of important truth; even though every child has to 
be left in ignorance of many phases of truth which he jg 
not yet capable of comprehending fully. “But a child who 
is yet unable to speak understands the difference between 
fact and fancy, and is able to see that the unreal is not 
always the false. Hence a very young Ghild can see that 
to “ make believe” to him is not necessarily to deceive 
him. A child in his mother’s lap, who is not yet old 
enough to stand alone, is ready to pull at a string fastened 
to a chair in front of his mother’s seat, and play that he 
is driving a horse. As he grows older, he will straddle a 
stick and call it riding horseback. Not only is it not g 
parent’s duty to tell that child that the chair or the stick 
is not a horse, but it would be unfair, as well as unkind, 
to insist on that child’s admission that his possession of 
a horse is only in his fancy. “The child is not deceived 
to begin with ; therefore, of course, he doesn’t need to be 
undeceived. A little girl will delight herself with setting 
a table with buttons for plates and cups, fromm which she 
will serve bread and cake and tea to her invited guests; 
and she will be lovingly grateful for her mother’s appar- 
ently hearty suggestion that “this tea is of a fine flavor,” 
when she would feel hurt if her mother were to tell her, 
coolly and cruelly, that it was only a dry button which had 
been passed as a cup of tea. The fancy in this case js 
truer by far than the fact. There is no deception in it; 
but there is in it the power of an ideal reality. And it is 
by the dolls and the playthings of childhood that some 
of the truest instincts of manhood and of womanhood 
are.developed and cultivated.in the progress.of all right 
child-training. The underlying idea of Santa Claus is, 
that on the +pisth-night of the Holy Child Jesus there 
comes a messenger from him to bring good gifts to chil- 
dren. So far the idea is truth. Just how the messenger 
from Jesus comes, and just who he is, are matters in the 
realm of fancy. The child is entitled to know the truth, 
and is entitled also to indulge in a measure of fancy. 
For a parent to takea child, the night before, and show it 
all the Christmas gifts arranged in a drawer as prepara- 
tory to the stocking-filling, leaving no room for the sweet 
indulgings of fancy, would neither be wise nor be kind. 
It would not accord with the God-given needs of the 
child’s nature. Nor, again, would it be wise or kind for the 
parent to.tell the full story of Santa Claus and his rein: 
deers as if it were an absolute literal fact. Children 
have, indeed, been frightened by the belief that Santa 
Claus would come down the chimney at night, and would 
refuse them presents if they were awake at his coming; 
and this is all wrong. The child should be taught the 
truth as the truth, and indulged in the fancy as fancy, 
It is, indeed, much the same in this realm as in the 
Bible realm. To say that Jesus isthe Good Shepherd 
is to present a truth in the guise of fancy ; and un- 
less a child is helped to know the measure of truth 
and to perceive the sweep of fancy, there. is a danger 
of trouble in using this Bible figure : for it is a fact 
that children have suffered from the thought that they 
were to be literal “lambs” in the Saviour’s fold, This 
recognition of the limits between the fanciful and the 
false needs to be borne in mind at every stage of a child’s 
training. The false is not to be tolerated. The fanciful 
is to be allowed a large place, And this truth covers the 
ground of fairy-tale reading. A child can read choice 
fairy tales with an understanding tliat they are fanciful, 
and with less danger from their reading than from many 
a falsely colored religious story. As to the “ Hey diddle 
diddle” jingles, what would life be worth to children 
without these nursery rhymes of the ages? Imagine, 
for example, a grandfather deliberately trotting his latest 
descendant on his over-hanging foot to the solemn meas- 
ure of an answer in the Westminster Catechism, instead of 
a quotation from Mother Goose! In neither case would 
the words be intelligible to the child; but the ancestral 
heart that would prefer the Catechism to nursery rhymes 
in such a case would showa lack that ought not to be found 
in the oldest subscriber to The Sunday School Times, 
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HIS WAY. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


By eross and by loss our God leads us 
Along a mysterious way ; 

By loss and by cross he reveals it, 
‘As wisest and best, day by day. 


By storm and by sunshine he mellows 
Our hearts, that his seed may take root. 
By sunshine and storm he develops 
The beauty and bloom of our fruit. 


By gift and by grace he rewards us, 
E’en here, with the “ finest of wheat; ”’ 
By grace and by gift in his kingdom, 
At last will receive us, complete. 
All praise unto him we would render, 
His way leads to holy estate, 
His clouds drop the dews of rejoicing, 
His gentleness maketh us great. 


Plainfield, N. J. 





THE CAGED BIRD. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


Your spirit is a bird of heaven 
Caged in the body you must bear 

Until the fleshly bars are riven ; 
And borne through air 

Your soul ascends on wings of fire, 
With ecstasy elate,— 

‘Welcomed by angels to the choir, 
At Heaven’s gate! 

Grovetown, Ga. 





SHALL WE PRAY FOR MATERIAL 
BLESSINGS? 
BY THE REV. CHARLES ©. STARBUCK. 


Why not? Surely the Bible does not discourage us. 
It bids us to make our requests known to God for every- 
thing. George Sand, it is true, while insisting that we 
ought to ask for grace, is very scornful of those who solicit 
from Providence “potatoes and five-shilling pieces.” 
But why should she be? Potatoes and five-shilling 
pieces, in our present mortality, are important necessi- 
tis, As Hooker says, we ought to live to the glory of 
God, but in order to that it is first necessary that we live. 

George Sand, however, declares that to ask Providence 
for such things is to ask it to violate its own immutable 
laws. Indeed! I had always supposed that the fruits , 
of the earth and the metals of the earth were produced 
according to the working of immutable laws. And is it 
not by immutable law that the heart which opens itself 
to grace receives it? But are not the body and soul so 
correlated as that the state of each reacts powerfully upon 
the other? Then why should we institute a dualism 
between them, opposed alike to science and religion? 
Those who believe in God and those who believe only 
in atoms are gathering on both sides, in well-warranted 
displeasure, to overwhelm any such half-heartedness 
as this. 

But it may be asked whether the growth of knowledge 
has not greatly ngrrowed the scope of our prayers for 
outward things. There was a time, it is said, when men 
never saw the sun set without sad misgivings that he 
might never return. If they were devout, they must 
have offered many an uneasy prayer, from evening to 
evening, that he might come back in the morning. And 
the wealth of myths which has gathered about the dawn 
still attests the exultant thankfulness with which its daily 
return was received, because accepted every morning as 
a fresh gift. But we are not now accustomed to ask each 
evening that the sun may rise in the morning. True, we 
are not. And this fact may indicate, on one side, the 
growth of a hard unbelief, and, on the other, of a more 
thorough confirmation of faith. Some, discovering that 
for so many ages God has not withdrawn the sun, have 
come to the practical belief that he has not done so 
because he could not do so, and have therefore ceased to 
care about him in the matter. Others, however, have 
only learned the amplitude of his benignity, not the 
scantness of his power. Formal prayer, undoubtedly, 
always implies a struggle against the temptation to doubt 
of God’s power, or else of his care. If we were free from 
any such uncertainties, as are the blessed in heaven, we 
should pray no more than they. We should only give 
thanks. Even our Lord, though sinless, was yet, as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says, before his resurrection not 
yet “ perfected.” He had never fallen for an instant out 


of unswerving confidence in his Father’s providence of 


good, as encompassing himself and all men. But, in 


it was necessary that he should often present to his Father, 

in distinct form, all the hopes, fears, necessities, tempta- 

tions, which were involved in his work as the represen- 

tative and atoning Redeemer of mankind. And in 

presenting each request, he knew that he was offering 

the condition of a fuller faith, and therefore establish- 

ing a new medium, whereby his Father could work 

more fully. 

The infinite activity of God is not an infinite unwieldi- 

ness; not a huge beam, or bar, extending from end to end 

of the universe, and so stiff that no new fact can move 

it. Such a conception of God’s immutability is so stupidly 

clumsy that it may well plead off from being condemned 
as impious. Religion, philosophy, and every delicacy 

of physical research, alike establish that the divine 
activity is in perfect equilibrium with every minutest 
fact that now is, and that therefore it must instantly shift 
its level with each new disposition of facts. A handful 

of sand, we are reasonably assured, thrown to the left, 
ensures a difference of results, in every world, from what 
would have ensued had it been thrown to theright. And 
does this come to pass without God? If you imagine 
that a handful of sand can, in every world, defeat God’s 
omnipotence, you will do well to let it chase God, in your 
belief, out of being. Atheism would be less impious, 
and far less absurd, than the acknowledgment of a God 
who cannot control and direct a handful of dust. And 
if you have once, in your scheme of thought, surren- 
dered up a single atom into the control of God’s provi- 
dent activity, your case is lost. In that one atom of 
matter you have given God seisin of his whole universe, 
with the right to control every destiny, and provide for 
every want, material or spiritual, temporal or eternal. 
But why should I undertake to set this forth when Cowper 
has already summed it up so cogently ? 


* Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns, since from the least 
The greatest oft originate, could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plans, 
Then God might be surprised, and unforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs.’ 


But all this reasoning, it will still be objected, does 
not avail to remove the fact that men once prayed for 
the return of the dawn, and that we havé ceased to 
pray for it. Andis not one thing after another, as it is 
successively discovered to be regulated by ascertainable 
law, coming to be withdrawn from the catalogue of ex- 
| plicit objects of prayer? And will not science finally 
chase the most casual and contingent facts out of their 
lurking-places of apparent chance, and compel them to 
register themselves within definite categories of ex- 
pectancy? To this I answer—No. She will do no 
such thing. She has hitherto been hunting down the 
heathen notion that providence is nothing but an end- 
less aggregate of isolated acts, teased out of a God who, 
like Baal, is half asleep, and needs to be importuned into 
doing everything which he does fer his creatures. She 
is one of the many deputies of Him who, when on earth, 
said: ‘But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as 
the heathen do: for they think that they shall be heard 
for their much speaking. Be not ye therefore like unto 
them: for your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask him.” 

Science shows us more and more that all things are 
developments and correlations of one great divine 
thought, and this a thought of benignity towards all 
creatures. The first conception of eternal law is like 
the first drawing of a young artist, full of stiff, un- 
manageable lines, over which he greatly glories. But 
in time, if he is not condemned to incurable mediocrity, 
he learns how he is all the more capable of infinite 
pliability of outline by having a firm interior unity. 
And assuredly the great Artist is not less competent 
than his creature. Study only the skeletons of things, 
and you will come at last to see only bony rigidity 
in the nature of things. But, thank God! though we 
live in a universe which has a skeleton, we do not live in 
a universe which is a skeleton. Science is at last be- 
ginning to perceive this. The universe was once im- 
agined to be helplessly molluscous, altering its shape at 
the slightest touch. It was next discovered to be help- 
lessly rigid, and, which is curious, while allowed to be 
slightly alterable by man, was supposed to be altogether 
refractory to the touch of God. But the element of 
variability is beginning again to assert itself, and to ex- 
tend itself farther and farther into the infinities of space 
and time. It is beginning to be discovered that the uni- 
verse is a vast magazine of unexplained and unexploded 
forces, whose concurrence may at any moment produce 





order that he might maintain this unwavering confidence, 


tion of our planet by fire was held only as an article of 
religion, But since our century came in, some twelve or 
twenty solar systems have been seen to flame suddenly 
up, making it certain that all the many orders of living 
beings, which it is reasonable to suppose inhabited more 
than one of them, were consumed out of life instantly, 
like a moth in the flame of a candle. Weare accustomed 
to many throes of the earth; but have comforted our- 
selves that their limiting zones were pretty well known. 
Now, however, some of our eminent men of science be- 
gin to re-echo the assurance of our Lord, reverberating 
in present facts, and to bid us hold ourselves ready for 
anything. 
Science has quelled many an old superstition. She 
has confirmed to us the truth that He who governs our 
world, governs all worlds. But the notion that the uni- 
verse is a circular unity of mechanical forces, is refuted 
every time you or I pick up a pebble. And, therefore, 
they who are determined to make it out such, are obliged 
to violate all the facts of observation and consciousness 
by denying the existence of human will. It is certain 
that the crudest theory of transubstantiation ever main- 
tained or imputed is rationality itself compared with the 
theory which the arrogant hierarchy of modern atheism 
finds indispensable to sustain its system of doctrine. We 
see the necessity. Allow that a human will is in a small 
measure operative through fixed laws of nature, and we 
cannot deny to the divine will, in its omnipresent 
omnipotence, the attribute of interaction through all 
created forces, for any end, and to any degree. There- 
fore the denial of the efficacy of the creature’s will is, by 
a true instinct, recognized by modern atheism as its 
Thermopyle. Lose that position, and all is lost. 
If, then, we are Christians, and not atheists, we must 
pray for everything whatever which we desire as a good, 
from the maintenance of the stellar universe to the main- 
tenance of our individual lives for the next half-hour. 
We certainly are not Christians if we do not recognize 
two truths: first, that God cannot, at any point, but be, 
by his own laws, shut out of action upon his own uni- 
verse for any end which his own wisdom permits; and, 
secondly, that any physical event whatever, from the 
destruction of a planet to the falling of a shower, has its 
ultimate end in the confirmation of faith in God. The 
question whether we shall pray explicitly for this or that 
can, for a Christian, only depend. on whether it appears 
to us a present good, and on whether we are tempted to 
doubt God’s power, or else his will to grant it. If we 
doubt its being a good, our disposition to ask for it at all 
is checked. If we have no temptation to doubt the pur- 
pose of God to grant it to us, our disposition to ask ex- 
plicitly for it is checked. We are then content to rest 
lovingly and thankfully on the ascertained will of God. 
This restfulness of acceptance ought to grow in the 
church as the ages roll on, and in the individual as the 
years roll on, and as they bring accumulating experience 
that God’s power never falls short, and that his care 
never remits. But let there come a time when men be- 
gin to say, This universe is an impregnable rampart of 
physical causes, barring God out, and chaining man in, 
and, if God’s thoughts are of good, we may expect to 
find Him, ere many years, beginning to plead with such 
on earth, in a way which will, in the end, leave no doubt 
in the minds of men as to the true relation of the Creator 
to his creation. 

Andover, Mass. 





THE TEST OF PROGRESS. 
BY THE REY. GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 


It was Monday morning, and, according to his usual 
custom, Dr. J—— set out for Boston to attend “‘ Preachers’ 
Meeting.” As the cars were crowded, he shared his seat 
with a young lawyer whose face he had seen several 
times before, but who was a stranger to him. In chat- 
ting with him, the Doctor soon discovered that his name 
was Robert Lindsay, and that he was the son of his old 
schoolmate, Tom Lindsay. With the interest of an old 
friend, Dr. J—— inquired, ‘Where do you attend 
church?” 

“ Well, the fact is,” replied Robert, “I am not much 
of a church-going man. I have never been inside a 
church since I came to H——.” 

The Doctor looked a trifle surprised as he resumed: 
“Were you never in the habit of attending church? ” 

“Oh, yes!” said the young man. “I always went to 
church when I was a boy in New Hampshire, and 
thought seriously of becoming a church-member before 


entirely changed. As I went away to school, and came 
to college, my studies broadened my mind, and made me 





astounding results, Time was when the possible destruc- 


see things iu a different light. 


I left home; but as I have grown older, my views have . 


I am growing daily more . 
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liberal in my ideas, I believe in progress. I am what 
you might call an advanced thinker.” 

“Would you mind telling me what you understand by 
the term ‘advanced thinker’ ?” asked the Doctor. 

“Oertainly not,” said Robert. “I understand by it 
one who cuts loose from the set notions and stiff doctrines 
of the past. I sympathize with the newer and more elas- 
tic views of truth that are growing out of modern scien- 
tific studies, J like a rational religion that is not bound 
up in church-going and sentimentalism, but keeps abreast 
of the best thought of the time.” 

‘After a short pause, the Doctor continued: “I have 
iot seen your father since we were boys together. Did 
he hold the same views that you do?” 

a Oh, no! Father and mother were both members 
of the little Congregational Church in my native 
village. Mother was brought up a Methodist, and her 
father was a presiding elder. Father’s ancestors had 
been deacons in the Congregational Church for several 
generations.” 

“Tt seems almost strange that you should break away 
from the old order of things.” 

“T consider it the natural result of my mode of life. 
My parents had always lived away up there, out of the 
world; and although they were very intelligent, they 
were simple-minded people. It was not till I went about 
among men, and saw more of the world, that I got rid of 
the old notions, a 
>“ Was your father a good man, Robert?” asked the 
Doctor. 

” The best of men,” replied Robert, with some heat. 

‘If ever there were saints in this world, my father and 
mother were two of them, and grandfather was another.” 
-“ Are you better than they were?” 

“Why do you ask such a question? I don’t profess to 
be as good as they were. It isn’t in me. They were so 
conscientious about everything, and so devoted to doing 
good, I am too busy to attend to anything but my busi- 
ness and my family, though I always give something 
whenever a worthy cause is pressed upon me. I always 
intend to be honest, though I see no use in being quite 
80 scrupulous as they were.” 

“Then your advanced views have not made you a 
better man than your father?” 
=~ “T don’t know that my views have anything to do with 
‘my life. Philosophy and business are distinct matters.” 
_ “Were your father and mother happy?” 

“Yes, always. They had that sort of simple, old- 
fashioned trust in God that made them happy even in 
‘the darkest days; for they said he would surely bring 
everything out right.” 

~ “Are you happier than they were? Or do your views 
‘make those about you happier?” 

*-“No; I don’t think we should be forever thinking 
about happiness, Seeking happiness seems to me a very 
selfish and narrow view of the end of human life. We 
ought to think first of development and progress,” 

“But if your views do not make yourself and the 
world either better or happier, what commends them to 
you? Why do you call them progressive?” 

“They seem to me more philosophical, more in accord- 
“ance with the progress of the age, more acceptable and 
‘scholarly minds, than the old notions.” 

~ “So you prefer handsome foliage to wholesome fruit, 
“eh? You remind me of a French physician of whom 
I once read. Having invented a new method of 
‘treating a difficult disease, he had just tried it upon a 
“patient in the hospital. Soon after, meeting a brother 
physician, he began to speak in glowing terms of the 
superiority of the new treatment. His friend interrupted 
“with the question, ‘How about the patient? Is he doing 
well?’ ‘Oh!’ replied the enthusiast, his ardor not a whit 
“abated, ‘the patient died,—but the method of treatment 
is so superior; so humane, so progressive /’? 

At that moment the train drew up in the Boston depot, 
and. the Doctor bade his young friend good-morning, 
leaving him to make the application of the story for 
himself. 

- North Cambridge, Mass. 








THE SUMMER. 


BY MILA FRANCES SMITH. 


The summer is a critical time for city Christians; 
equally critical, perhaps, for those who remain at home 


“and those who go away. Even as mothers watch their 
‘little ones, and do their utmost to guard them from sick- 
ness, 80 must we watch the new life that is within us, 
lest it become weak and sick. We do not want io spend 
the fall and half*the winter in nursing our Christian 
lives so as to get back to where we were at the beginning 


‘| Summer, 








of the summer. Now, if we realize our danger at the 
outset, it will very much lessen that danger. 

Perhaps the most appropriate motto we can take will 
be, “ Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” 
One great source of danger lies in the fact that we seem 
to regard the summer as an exception to the general 
rules by which we try to govern our Christian lives. 


How often do we hear a Christian say, “1 never attend | 


chureh in the summer; it is too hot. I don't pretend 


to keep up my study of the Bible; I have enough of | 


that in the winter.” All this is about as sensible as it 
would be to say, “I shall not eat any this summer; I 
can do that all next winter.” “I shall not trouble my- 
self to take exercise; why, I walked to school every day 
last winter.” 

Souls, as well as bodies, need daily food, air, and exer- 
cise, and suffer as surely from neglect. Not only our own 
welfare, but loyalty to Christ, demands that summers as 
well as winters shall be lived for him. Why, it seems 
sometimes as if we said to Jesus, ‘I am thine and all 
that I have, except in hot weather. Then I expect to 
be my own master, and do as I please.” ‘All that thou 
commandest us we will do, only please do not give us 
any commands in the summer; it is too hot!” 

How clearly the words ring out, and how they rebuke 
our half-heartedness,—“ Be instant in season, out of sea- 
son;” “Be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord”! The Christian soldier has no 
furlough; the Christian worker finds rest in service, but 
never rest from service; and when the Christian servant 
is called to give an account of what he has done with his 
time, it will include summer time as well as-winter time. 

Now let us look at the special opportunities of the 
“Why, I don’t expect to have any, except 
the opportunities to get strength and health to go on with 
my work next fall,” some one says. Well, if we are not 
on the lookout for opportunities, we shall not see them 
though they lie as thick as blackberries; and, sadder yet, 
if we are not ready for them, we shall not use them, even 
when they are seen. 
expect opportunities this summer; for what are the 
Master’s words: “Say not ye, There are yet four months, 
and then cometh the harvest? behold, I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, that they are 
white already unto harvest.” Don’t say, I must wait 
until two or three mofiths have passed; until the fall 
comes, and then I can find work for Jesus. ‘The best way 
to be ready for the work then is to keep on with it now. 

What is this golden harvest that we may reap during 
the summer? If we go away to some summer resort, or 
to some country village, we shall be sure to meet with 
many in need of a kindly word or a thoughtful deed. 
People do not leave their heartaches at home; and so 
sympathy and taet are as much: needed in summer as in 
winter, and will often be more readily received from a 
stranger. Some we may meet who are secking rest not 
only for tired bodies but for weary souls, Softly our lips 
may echo the blessed invitation “‘Come unto me,” and 
the longing soul finds peace. while, with joyful hearts, 
we thank God for the harvest of the summer. 

There are opportunities for getting good as well as for 
doing good in the summer. As he did with the disciples 
when wearied with their work, Jesus calls us away into 
a quiet place to rest with him, and while we are resting 
he has much to tell us. If school is closed, that school 
in which the dear Lord himself is teacher is always open. 
Many a lesson of his love and wisdom may we learn from 
ocean and mountain and sky. 

The wind whispers softly among the branches, and as 
we hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth, we murmur, “So is every 
one that is born of the Spirit;” and we plead that He 
who came that we might have a new life in him will 
make it every day more like his own. 

Whether we are at the seashore, or among the hills, or 
in-our city homes, the Holy Spirit will be just as ready 
this summer as he was last winter to take of the things 
of Christ, as revealed in the sacred Word, and to show 
them unto us. Very likely we shall have more quiet 
and leisure to study the Bible than we would at another 
season. May God help us to use this opportunity rightly! 

Last, but not least, the summer days may bring to us 
the opportunity to become better acquainted with our 
best Friend. True, he was by our side during all the 
busy days of the fall and winter and spring, but we were 

“Too much intent to listen to his teaching, 
Too eager to be gladdened by his smile, 
Too worried often to hold close communion, 
And so he bade us rest a little while.” 

The truest rest will be found sitting at the Master’s 
feet, listening to his words and pleading for wisdom to 
see his will, and strength to do it during the summer 


It is our privilege as Christians to 





ists and all the days. Thus shall we come back to ou; 
work in the fall more vigorous, more earnest Christians 
than when we left, with a deeper love for Christ because 
we have learned to know him better. Then shal] We 
be “ready to do whatsoever our Lord the king shai 
appoint.” 

Brielle, N. J. 





PRACTICAL HINTS FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WORKERS. 


BY ELIZABETH M. CLARK, 


To end at the beginning is often best; to begin at the 
ending is sometimes advisable. With this fact in mind, 
it may be well to commence by speaking of a way of 
conducting the review which has been known to work 
well in eases where the lesson is taught by the teacher, 
not from the desk. 

In your preparation for the lesson, take a fairly large 
sheet of manilla paper, double it, divide each half into 
six equal parts, and rule evenly, with pencil. Then, 
with red ink, number every one of the twelve divisions, 
and arrange enough of these sheets to go around the 
class, not forgetting one for yourself. Having a clear 
idea of the chronology, as well as the connecting links, 
of the twelve lessons, and armed with plenty of pencils, 
you can make an interesting exercise for your scholars 
by having them write in the space devoted to every les. 
son the golden text and important facts for that day, 
In older scholars, some other division may be better; 
but for the intermediate classes this seems the simplest 
arrangement, and therefore the best. 

As the review is always difficult to teach unless the 
other lessons have been gone over during the quarter, it 
is, for some classes, a good idea to review briefly, every 
Sunday, all the previous lessons, before taking up the 
one for the day. This can almost always be done within 
five minutes by quickly going over. the titles, golden 
texts, facts, and important teachings, and though one 
hardly likes to spare the time, really seems worth while. 
Besides, if the teacher be in his place early enough to 
mark the record book, hear the memory verses—if any 
are learned—and attend to such things b Jore the school 
opens, the amount of time gained in this way more thu 
makes up for that which is used in the short review. 

A good way of regaining the attention of a class dur- 
ing the actual teaching of the lesson, is by the use of 
“blackboard work.” In my own case, this has meant 
nothing mote ‘pretentious than a single leaf of an ordi- 
nary silicate slate, with a supply of colored crayons. It 
is usually wisest to go to the class prepared with some 
simple way of illustrating the lesson on the slate, in case 
the scholars should be restless; but, of course, it would 
hardly seem best to-use this method unless there be real 
need for it. Like many other things, it takes too much 
time to be frequently of practical value; and an illustra- 
tive or printed outline put on the slate ‘beforehand loses 
fully half its interest. . 

One of the most perplexing of the many eating 
questions which arise in connection with Sunday-school 
work is how to induce the scholars to make at least 
some preparation for the lesson before coming to class. 
This is a hard question, perhaps espeeially so with refer- 
ence te those who are in the intermediate departments; 
ard the answers to it have been many and varied.: How- 
ever, tliere is one suggestion which I have never seen in 
print, although it has been made use of in a number of 
classes, and at least one Sunday-school in New York— 
Grace Mission—has adopted the plan, and made it work 
in with the regular school exercises, This is the idea of 
having written questions on the lesson for the following 
week distributed, to the scholars every Sunday. -.Of 
course, when this is done for the school as a whole,:the 
questions must be on single slips of paper, and prepared 
by the use of some good copying-machine; but where it 
is done by a teacher, for the scholars of his special. class, 
it is much better to use blank books, the teacher writing 
alternately in these and on sheets of paper, which can 
afterward be pasted in the books, The advantage of 
this system over the other lies in the fact that, at the end 
of the quarter, every scholar can see what he has accom- 
plished in this direction during the past twelve weeks. 

Naturally, it will take perseverance, and perseverance 
of the truest, grandest kind, to induce some of the 
scholars to spend on the preparation of the lesson even 
the small amount of time involved in answering eight or 
ten simple questions, and there probably will be those 
whom it will not be possible to reach in this way. F have 
known of cases where the plan has been tried with appar- 
ently little suecess, but I have alse known of cases where 
it has accomplished that which seemed impossible. 

For the teacher this, of course, necessitates a certain 
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JULY. 
BY MITCHELLA. 


The summer has come at last, my dear, 
Oh my! oh my! 

The world has tipped clear over, I fear; 
I walk on sky. 

I tread like a queen on the violets blue, 

And here’s a soft cloud of innocents, too, 
For this is July. 


he green grows now where the sky used to be. 
Look up, my dear. b 

A world full of sunshine, a world full of glee. 
Isn’t it queer 

That yesterday’s bare and brown old earth 

Should have rocked herself into such a mirth 
To bring us cheer? 


Oh, the world is sweet and bonny and fair! 
So glad am I 

God’s love with the birds and flowers to share. 
And, by and by, 





We'll dwell in the land where the summers reign, 


Where the flowers shall bloom again and again, 
And never die. 


Lowell, Mass, 





MOTHER'S STORY. 
BY MEADE MIDDLETON. 

The summer holidays had come. 
packed. The coach was at the door. 


weeks in the country. 


They hada pleasant drive up and down hills, and through 
They passed farm-houses where there 
were cross dogs, and lazy-looking cats, and chickens that 
seemed busy all day scratching holes in the ground in 
At sunset, they stopped 
at a house, where the family were waiting to give them 


pretty valleys, 


search of something to eat. 


welcome. 


For the first week there was nothing but play from 
After that, they began to wish that 


morning till night. 
they had brought some story-books. 


“T have been all over the house, mother, and there is 
not a story-book in it but what I have read,” said 


Henry. 


“ And I do feel so much like a story now,” said Dora. 
“Won’t you tell us one, mother, about something that 
happened long, long ago? Only not out of the Bible, 
for I can tell every one of the Bible stories, almost be- 


fore you begin one.” 
“So can I, and I,” said all. 
“ Are you very sure?” 






the story,” said Julia. 












xtra time; but with a little practice it is not 
hard to see at first the main points of the story of a les- 
almost always better to have the questions 
bear ou this part, rather than on the practical teaching. 
t the risk of making an apparently irrelevant remark, 
especial benefit of those who wish to have 
The Sunday School Times changed in this respect, I 
would like to say that if the various notes on the lessons 
shed any later than they are, the preparation 
of the questions would be a much more difficult matter. 
There has been not a little discussion as to the advisa- 
bility of encouraging class feeling in the Sunday-school ; 
put if it can be wisely managed, and the teacher has the 
time, some sort of a class organization which enables 
teacher and scholar to come together more frequently 
than the usual once a week, and in a really social way, 
will be of great assistance in establishing a personal 
interest in the teacher on the part of the pupil. It is to 
be supposed that the converse interest will not need culti- 
vation. The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union, the Pansy 
Society, the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, and many other truly grand societies, represented 
by a long row of initials, stand readytohelp. Theques- 
tion lies not so much with them, as with yourself. Have 
you the time and the opportunity to give your scholars 
some outside interest, with which you are connected? 
Some one has defined a call to any special work as “the 
desire to do it, the fitness for it, and the opportunity.” 
Are you sure you have not been called to help your class 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


The trunks were 
Away went the 
mother, Julia, Dora, Henry, and Dick, to spend three 


“Qh, yes! and the names of all the men and women in 


“Well, I will try you,” said mother. “In days long 
ago, a certain king went out to fight against his enemies. 


.™ 


Among these enemies was the son of a giant. 
likely he himself was a giant.” 

“T wonder if he was related to the giant Goliath,” in- 

terrupted Dick. 

“There is nothing said about his spear. Goliath had 

a spear like a weaver’s beam, you know. Ishould think 

that his sons, or brothers, or cousins, would have carried 

that into battle. There was a fierce fight. At one time 

the king was very near to this son of the giant. ‘Ah!’ 

thought the man, ‘here is the king; I can easily kill him 

with my new sword.’ The giant was proud of his sword. 

He noticed, too, that the king was tired and faint. Just 

as his arm was raised to strike, a brave captain ran for- 

ward, struck the giant dead, and carried the king away 

to a place of safety. Then the soldiers begged the king 

to stay out of the fight. They called him the light of 
his people. ‘If thou art killed, our light will be gone 

out,’ they said.” 

“T begin to see a little way into this story,” said Dora. 

“When mother spoke of a brave captain, it made me 
think of a king who was very thirsty. He was in acave, 

with a few soldiers, hiding from his enemies, He wished 
very much fora drink from the well that was near his 
old home. The well was at the gate of the town, near 
by. But it would be very dangerous for any one to try 
to get water from it, for the town was filled with soldiers, 
who were just waiting to fight this king. Three of the 
captains heard him wish for the water, though, and 
away they went, and broke through the soldiers, and got 
it for him, But he would not drink it; he poured it all 
out on the ground before their eyes.” 

“How unkind!” cried Henry. 

“Oh, no! It seems all right when you hear why he 
didit. He declared that he would not drink what had so 
nearly cost the men their lives! He would pour it all 
out as an offering to God. I think that mother is telling 
us about the very same king. What was the end of the 
fight, mother?” 

“Oh! it was victory to the king, and death to his ene- 
mies, Those who were left alive were glad enough to 
run away to theirownland. The king was pleased that 
he had driven them away. He knew, though, that he 
could have done nothing without God’s help. These 
enemies were God’s enemies also.” 

“T told you so,” whispered Dora. “I’m almost sure 
that we have guessed the name of the king.” 

“He was very fond of music. He had many persons 
around him who could play on different kinds of instru- 
ments. Often, after a victory, he would write words to 
be sung.” 

“Have we ever seen those words, mother? ” 

“You had better wait till the end of the story,” said 
Julia. 

“One day the king seemed to forget all about God’s 
kindness to him. He called his chief captain, and said: 
‘Go all over the land, and count the people, and come 
tell me how many there are.’ The captain was sorry to 
receive this command. He was sure that the king was 
feeling a wrong kind of pride about his land. He knew 
that God hated pride; and, although he was not a good 
man, he feared to do anything that would bring God’s 
anger upon theland. He begged the king not to do this 
thing. But the king was determined that the people 
should be numbered. It took nine months to do the 
great work. Then they came to the king, and told him 
how many hundred thousand men he had in his king- 
dom. The moment they told him, he seemed to feel that 
he had done very wrong. He fell upon his knees, and 
begged God to forgive him. This was in the afternoon, 
perhaps; I do not believe that he slept well that night. 
The next day a man came to the palace, saying that he 
must speak with the king. Iam not sure, but I think 
that the man wore a long robe, and had a Strange, sad 
look, as though he were used to seeing and hearing 
things that were not seen and heard by other men. 

“Tt was not the first time that he had been to the 
palace. The king knew that he was a prophet, and that 
he had come with a message from God. The prophet 
said: ‘The Lord has sent me to say that you may 
choose one of three things.’ Oh! how eagerly the king 
listened. ‘Either seven years of famine, or three 
months to flee before the face of your enemies, or three 
days of pestilence all over the land.’ 

“The king did not know what to choose. ‘God is 
merciful,’ he cried. ‘I would rather fall into the hands 
of God than into the hands of man.’ And so he chose 

the three days of pestilence. Suddenly, like a great 
black cloud, it came over the land. It began at one end 
of the kingdom, and went over its length and breadth, 
into quiet homes, everywhere, till thirty thousand per- 
sons had died. 


Quite 





crying unto God, looked up, suddenly, and saw a fearful 
sight,—an angel, in the air, with a sword in his hand, 

The sword was held over the city. 
the king. Falling upon his face, he begged God to 
destroy him and his family, but to spare the remainder 
of his people. 
with the king. This time, it was to say that God had. 
heard his prayer, and that he must build an altar on the 
very spot where he had seen the angel stand. The king 
hastened to the place. It was just outside of the city. A. 
man and his four sons had been threshing wheat there, 
They had been at work all day, perhaps, for there was a 
large pile of wheat already threshed. The oxen were 
standing, fastened to the heavy wooden rollers, But the 
men were not at work when the king came to them. They, 
too, had seen the angel, and, being very much afraid, they, 
had run away to hide. ' 


‘Alas! alas!’ cried 


Then the prophet came again to speak, 


“When the father saw the king coming, he ran to 


meet him, and bowed down to the ground. This is @ 
day of wonders, he thought. 
to him? He had come to ask for the piece of ground 
where the threshing-floor had been. He wished to build 
there an altar tothe Lord. He offered the farmer a large 
sum of money forit. ‘Take it,’ said the man. 
are the oxen, offer them as a sacrifice, and take threshing 


What would the king say 


‘And here 


instruments, and the wheat too, and offer all to the Lord.’ 
If there had been anything more, no doubt he would have 
offered that also. He refused to take any money. But 
the king said, ‘ No, I will pay the full price. I will not 
take that which is thine for the Lord, nor offer burnt 
offering without cost.’ Then they weighed the silver, 
fifty shekels, and gave it to the man; and the king built 
an altar, and worshiped God. Fire came down from 
heaven, and fell upon the altar. Then the angel put his 
sword into the sheath. This was a sign that the Lord 
had forgiven the king, and that no more should die of 
the plague.” 

“Mother, you have been telling us about King David, 
and how he numbered the people, and about the plague 
that God sent. I knew it all, almost from the beginning,” 
said Julia. “I guessed when some one spoke about the 
thirsty king. That was David, you know; and he wanted 
water from the well that stood by the gate in Bethlehem.” 
“But who was the farmey?” asked Dick. “ His name 
was Araunah. He must have been a good man. “He 
had a chance to make money. The king would have 
given him anything that he asked.” 

‘But you see how little he cared for money, compared 
with the privilege of giving all that he had for God’s 
work. I suppose that we ought to feel as he did. But 
how can we? We don’t build altars nowadays.” 

“But they build churches, and send missionaries to 
the heathen, and give to the poor,” said mother. “We 
have opportunities of doing good every day, if we ehoose 
to use them.” 

“T guess we don’t know every Bible story, after all,” 
said Julia. 





¢ 


CALLING THE ANGELS. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


“?*Deed, mamma, we didn’t mean to be fussy,” said one 
of a bright-eyed little group, pressing round the mother’s 
knee; “ but we’s so many of us together, that if one of 
us says just a teensy-weensy mad word, all the rest must 
say one too, and then how can we stop?” 

“T think I know a good plan for getting stopped,” said 
mamma. “There are some little sweet-voiced angels 
that just hate fusses, and, if you will call one of them, 
he will fly right away with the ugly words.” 

“But O Mumpsie! how can we call them?” asked 
another of the little folks. 

“ Listen now, and I’ll call one;” and the mother began 
to sing softly, 

“There is a happy land, 
Far, far away.” 


In a minute, five little voices joined hers, and when they 
had sung the last “aye,” every face was bright and smiling. 

The next day that mother heard a rather angry clatter 
in the nursery, and presently one thin little voice piped up, 


* Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand,” 


The verses were sung all through, but some of the voices 
kept up the debate as well. _ 

No sooner had “drops of water” died away, than 
another voice began “ Where, oh! where are the Hebrew 
childrea?” and as none of them could keep from singing 
that chorus, no more fussing was heard. 

“ But it took two of the angels, mamma, for that job,” 
said one of mamma’s boys afterwards. 





“The king, and his chief men, covered with sackcloth, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1888.] 
1. July 1.~God's Covenant with Israel........... punocereseocososebouns Exod. % : 1-12 
2. July 8.~The Golden Calf. Exod. 32 : 15-26 
&, July 15.—God’s Presence Pr d Exod, 33 : 12-23 
~*& July 22.—Free Gifts for the Tabernacle posotesscosvegnccenoponstes Exod. 35 : 20-29 
» &. July 29.—The Taber Exod. 40: 1-16 
6. August 6.—The Burnt Offering Ley.1:18 





9. August 12.—The Day of At 


t Lev. 16 : 1-16 





* §. August 19.—The Feast of Tabernacles 





®, August 26.—The Pillar of Cloud and Of Fire.......:--0m+sc-00. NUM 9 + 15-23 


10, September 2.—The Spies Sent into Canaan.... 
11, September 9.—The Unbelief of the P 
“12,. September 16.—The Smitten Rock. 


scvccsesorescecsere Dv UM, 13 : 17-33 
Num. 14 : 1-10 
Num. 20: 1-43 








‘22. September 23.—Death and Burial of Mose3............ms-0-.s9 Deut, 34 : 1-12 
uu September 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut. 21 : 18-21; or, 
Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess, 1 : 1-10, 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, JULY 29, 1888. 


TITLE : 


THE TABERNACLE. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Exod. 40 : 1-16, 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 And the Lorp spake unta 
Mees, saying, 

2 On the first day of the first 
month shalt thou set up the tab- 
ernacie of the tent of the con- 
gregation. 

'$3 And thou shalt put therein 

the ark of the testimony, and 
Cover the ark with the vail. 
_ 4 And thou shalt bring in the 
table, and set in order the things 
that are to be set in order upon 
it; and thou shalt bring in the 
candlestick, and light the lamps 
thereof, 

5 And thou shalt set the altar 
of gold for the incense before the 
‘ark of the testimony, and put the 
hanging of the door to the taber- 
nacle. 

6 And thou shalt set the altar 
of the burnt offering before the 
door of the tabernacle of the tent 
of the congregation. 

,7 And thou shalt set the laver 
between the tent of the congre- 
gation and the altar, and shalt 
put water therein. 

* 8 And thou shalt set up the 
court round about, and hang up 
the hanging at the court gate, 

9 And thou shalt take the 
fnointing ofl, and anoint the 
tabernacle, and all that is there- 
in, and shalt hallow it, and all 
the vessels thereof: and it shall 
‘be holy. 

10 And thou shalt anoint the 
altar of the burnt offering, and 
all his vessels, and sanctify the 
altar: and it shall be an altar 
most holy. 

11 And thou shalt anoint the 
laver and his foot, and sanctify it. 

12 And thou shalt bring Aa‘ron 
and his sons unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, 
and wash them with water. 

13 And thou shalt put upon 
Aa’‘ron the holy garments, and 
anoint him, and sanctify him; 
that he may minister unto me in 
‘the priest’s office. 

14 And thou shalt. bring his 
pons, and clothe them with coats: 

15 And thou shalt anoint them, 
as thou didst anoint their.father, 
that they may minister unto me 
in the priest's office; for their 
anointing shall surely be an ever- 
lasting priesthood throughout 
their generations. 

16 Thus did M6’ses: according 
to all that the Lorp commanded 
him, so did he, 





Memory verses, 1-3.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And the Lorp spake unto 
2 Moses, saying, On the first day 
of the first month shalt thou 
rear up the tabernacle of the 
3 tent of meeting. And thou 
shalt put therein the ark of 
the testimony, and thou shalt 
screen the ark with the veil. 
4 And thou shalt bring in the 
table, and set in order the 
things that are upon it; and 
thou shalt bring in the candle- 
stick, and light the lamps 
5 thereof. And thou shalt set 
the golden altar for incense 
before the ark of the testimony, 
and put the screen of the door 
6 to the tabernacle. And thou 
shalt set the altar of burnt of- 
fering before the door of the 
tabernacle of the tent of meet- 
7 ing. And thou shalt set the 
laver between the tent of meet- 
ing and the altar, and shalt 
8 put water therein. And thou 
shalt set up the court round 
about, and hang up the screen 
9 of the gate of the court. And 
thou shalt take the anointing 
oil, and anoint the tabernacle, 
and ail that is therein, and 
shalt hallow it, and all the 
furniture thereof: and it shall 
10 be holy. Andthoushalt anoint 
the altarof burnt offering, and 
all its vessels, and sanctify the 
altar: and the altar shall be 
11 most holy. And thou shalt 
anoint the laver and its base, 
12 and sanctify it. .And thou 
shalt bring Aaron and hissons 
unto the door of the tent of 
meeting, and shalt wash them 
138 with water. And thou shalt 
put upon Aaron the holy gar- 
ments; and thou shalt anoint 
him, and sanctify him, that he 
may minister unto me in the 
14 priest’s office. And thou shalt 
bring his sons, and put coats 
15 upon them: and thou shalt 
anoint them, as thou didst 
anoint their father, that they 
may minister unto me in the 
priest’s office: and _ their 
anointing shall be to them 
for an everlasting priesthood 
throughout their generations. 
16 Thus did Moses: according to 
all that the Lorp commanded 
him, so did he, 





1 Or, set up 


The American Committee would substitute “Jehovah” for “the 


»” in verses 1 and 16. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: God’s Covenant Relations with Israel. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 
wery courageous, to observe to do according to all the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success whither- 


soever thou goest.—Josh, 1 : 7, 


Lesson Topic: Covenant Relations Promoted by the Sanctuary. 


1, By Its Erection, vs. 1-8. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. By Its Sacredness, vs. 9-11. 
3. By its Priesthood, vs. 12-16. 


GoupEeN Text: Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them.—Reyv. 21 : 3. 








Dany Home Sissaghet 


M.—Exod. 40 : 1-16. God’s directions for the tabernacle. 
T.—Exod. 40 : 17-28. Obedience concerning the tabernacle. 
W.—Heb. 4: 14-16; 6:1-14. Christ the great high-priest. 
T.—Heb. 7 : 1-38, Christ the great high-priest. 
F.—Heb. 8: 1-13. The spiritual sanctuary. 
$.—Heb. 9:1:28. Spiritual sacrifices. 
$.—Heb. 10 : 1-25, Christ a sacrifice, 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


I, BY ITS ERECTION. 
1. The Tent: 
The tabernacle of the tent of meeting (2). 


The Tent shall be sanctified by my glory pexcd. 29 : 43). 
The tent of meeting, where I will meet with sy ry (Bxod. 80 : 36). 
The cloud covered the tent of meeting (Exod. .. 
he true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched (Heb 22). 
i. The Laver: 
The lawer between the tent of meeting and the altar (7). 


Taga shalt ale make a laver of brass,...to wash withal (Exod. 
They shall wash with water, that the > fh die pe. (Exod. 30 : 20). 
Moses and eagoe and his sons wash hereat (Exod, 40: 31). 
Arise, and be baptized, and wash away ity sins (Acts 22 : 16). 
Ul. The Altar: 

The altar of burnt offering before the door (6). 


Abraham... bound Isaac, ... and laid him on the altar (Gen. 22:9). 
Draw near unto the altar, and offer... thy burnt offering (Lev. 9:7). 
Their burnt offerings. .. shall be accepted upon mine altar (Isa. 56 : 7). 
Manifested to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself (Heb. 9 : 26). 
1. ‘The Lord spake unto Moses.’ (1) The supreme Speaker ; (2) 
The distin hed auditor ; @) The momentous messages. 
2. “On the first h. & ... Shalt thou rear up the tabernacle.”’ (1) 
Sh en tabernacle ; (2) The appointed uprearing ; (3) The 


3. rhe “altar of burnt offering before the door.” a The altar 
a the door; ) The door beyond the -altar.—(1) The altar 
and its uses; (2) The door and its connections. 


II. BY ITS SACREDNESS. 
1. A Holy Sanctuary : 
Anoint the tabernacle: ... and it shall be holy (9). 
I have prepared for the holy house (1 Chron. 29 : 3). 
_<— becometh thine house, O Lord, for evermore (Psa. 93 : 5). 
The tabernacle which is called the Holy of holies (Heb. 9 : 3), 
Enter into the holy place by the blood of Jesus (Heb, 10 : 19), 
Ul. A Holy Altar: 
The altar shall be most holy (10). 
Whatsoever toucheth the altar shall be holy (Exod. 29 : 37). 
They shall not come nigh unto... the altar (Num. “=S 8). 
Whether is greater, the gift, or the altar? (Matt. 23 : 19.) 
We have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat (Heb, 13 : 10). 
il. A Holy Laver: 
Thow shalt anoint the laver,... and sanctify it (11). 
Ye were washed, ... ye were sanctified (1 Cor. 6 : 11). 
ed saved us, through the ee of regeneration ( 28. 


us draw . . having... our body (He > 
They waned’ thelr ssa” on ine  bicod< of the 


3 22). 
amb they. 7:14). 
1. “Take the anointing oil, and anoint the tabernacle.’’ The 
anointing-oil : (1) Cab tion ; j (9) 148 use 5 (3) Itssymbolism. 
2. ‘‘It shall be holy — oliness and its means; (2) 
Absolute botitiess an ‘ka m0 
8. ‘‘The altar shall be most holy, m 


(1) T 
(2) The uses of the altar ; '(3) 


e sacre 


structure of the altar; 
ness of the altar. 


III. BY ITS PRIESTHOOD. 
1. Called: 
Thou shalt bring Aaron and his sons (12). 
Take Aaron and his sons with him (Lev. 8 : 2). 
I have appointed thee a prophet unto the nations (Jer. 1 : 5). 
He is a chosén vessel unto me (Acts 9 : 15). 
No man taketh the honour unto himself linen. 5:4). 


Il. Consecrated : 

Thou shalt anoint him, and sanctify him (13). 
Thou... shalt anoint them, and consecrate them (Exod. 28 : 41). 
Speak, ... that they profane not my ao name (Lev. 22: 2). 
Be ye clean, ye that bear the vessels of the Lord (Isa. 52 : 11), 
The bishop therefore must be without reproach (1 Tim, 3: 2). 


Ul, Perpetuated : 
Their anointing shall be to them for an ‘siitlated priest- 
hood (15). 
The covenant of an everlasting priesthood (Num. 25 : 13). 
Teaching them :... and lo, I am with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 
How shall they hear without a preacher? (Rom. 10: 14), 
Appoint elders in every city (Tit, 1 : 5). 
1, ‘‘ Wash them with water.” Ceremonial washing: (1) How per- 
formed ; (2) By a administered; (3) By whom received ; (4) 
For what purpose: ; (5) With wha) symbol sm, 
2. ** The holy nal (1) What they were ; (2) By whom worn ; 
(3) For whet pur; sppees 4) Clothing for the priesthood ; (2) Sym- 


bolism for the s: 
8. ‘‘Thus did Moses,” (1) Elaborate instructions ; (2) Punctilious 


obedience. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE TABERNACLE. 


After a divine pattern (Exod. 25: 9 ; 26:30; Heb. 8 : 5). 
Made from free gifts (Exod. 25 : 1-8 ; 85 : 4, 5, 21-29). 
Workers divinely qualified (Exod. 31 ; 2-7 ; 35 : 3035). 

Was a movable tent (2 Sam. 7 : 6, 7). 

Was God’s meeting-place (Exod. 25 : 8; 29 : 42, 43), 
Consecrated with oil (Exod, 40 : 9; Ley. 8; 10). 

Purified with blood (Heb. 9 : 21). 

Filled with God’s glory (Exod. 29 : 43 ; 40: %; Num. 9:15). 
Symbolic of Christ (Isa, 4:6; Heb. 9: 8, 9, 1). 

Symbolic of heaven (Heb. 6 : 9, 20 ; 10 : 19). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The free-will offerings for the tabernacle having been 
brought in by the people, directions were given respecting 
the two men endowed and appointed for the artistic work 
(Exod. 35 : 30 to 36: 1). To these, and to their associates, 
the people were bringing further offerings every morning, 
when it was reported to Moses that already there was more 
than enough (36: 2-7) in hand. From chapter 36: 8 to 
chapter 39 : 42, there is the record of acts performed in the 
line of what had been enjoined in the pattern shown upon 
the mount (comp. chaps. 25-30). The exact order of the 
éarlier chapters is not maintained, and some details are more 
specific than others. 

In chapter 38 : 25-31, there is found an account of the use 
made of the money raised by the half-shekel tax, which was 





levied upon each male Israelite “from twenty years old and 





groeise Ge whes of the ntelbaatonist beh kinds way 
enormous; and to this was added the skilled labor faithfully 
performed by those whom Moses blessed at the conclusion 
their work (chap. 39: 43). 

According to careful estimates, it would appear that the 
amount of gold was about a ton anda fifth; of silver, about four 
and a fifth tons; of bronze or copper, the biblical brass, nearly 
three tons. At the present time, fine gold is worth something 
over six hundred thousand dollars a ton, and fine silyer neatly 
twenty-seven thousand dollars a ton. This would make ay 
aggregate of the precious metals of about eight hundred and 
thirty-six thousand dollars, But as these figures are based 
upon the value of pure metal, and as it is unlikely that the 
metals in question were pure, a fair estimate of the value of the 
precious metals employed would be about three quarters of g 
million of dollars. 

The place of the lesson natrative is in or near the camp at 
Sinai, 

The time was shortly before the actual erection of the 
tabernacle, which took place “in the first month in the 
second year, on the first day of the month” (v.17). The 
length of time required to make the tabernacle and its ap. 
pointments was, therefore, about six months, 


























CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


To the careless reader these closing chapters of the Book of 
Exodus seem a dreary mass of uninteresting details, in which 
unimportant minutie are dwelt upon with intolerable dif. 
fuseness, and all is rendered doubly wearisome by the vast 
amount of identical repetition. The solution is to be found 
in the excessive sacredness of the structure here described, 
It is Jehovah’s dwelling in the midst of his people; and ina 
building designed for such a use every particular, however 
subordinate, becomes of consequence. The specifications 
designed for the builders (Exod. 25 ff.) must be precise, and 
include every item, however trivial it may appear in itself 
considered, that nothing may be overlooked or left undone, 
and that nothing may be left to the choice or contrivance of 
men. It is a divine structure, in which the whole plan and 
arrangement, down to its minutest and least essential parts, are 
of God, and not of man. And as the building proceeds, it is 
declared, piece by piece, that each was made in exact accord- 
ance with the directions given; the record of the work done 
tallying throughout, almost word for word, with the order 
given. The divine plan was precisely executed in eyery 
particular. Moses inspected it when finished, and found it 
all correct (Exod. 39 : 42, 43). 

Verse l.+rAmd: Jehovah spake wnto Moses, saying: All the 
separate portigns-of the work were now completed, and noth- 
ing remained but to put them all together, each in its proper 
place. Divine direction is now given to finish the edifice by 
performing this last concluding act. What sacredness it will 
give to our lives if every step is thus ordered by the Lord, 
if in every matter our first care is to know the will of God, 
and then act obedient to his direction ! 

Verse 2.—On the first day of the first month: There was an 
obvious fitness in opening a new year by an act like this, 
rearing up the house of God, to whose service the entire year 
should be devoted. It marks an epoch in Israel’s history, 
—the beginning of a new period; and this was signalized by 
its coincidence with the first day of the year. It was now 
one year, lacking two weeks, since they had left Egypt (v. 17; 
Num. 33: 3), and ten months since they arrived at Sinai 
(Exod. 19 : 1), where they remained nearly two months longer 
before all the arrangements were completed for their depar- 
ture for the land of Canaan (Num. 10: 11 ff.).—Shalt thou rear 
up the tabernacle of the tent of meeting: For the significance of 
the phrase “tent of meeting,” see on Exodus 35:21. The 
term “tabernacle,” or more exactly rendered “ dwelling,” is 
strictly applied to the interior lining of tapestry, which 
covered the ceiling and walls of the sacred apartments ; while 
“tent” is the name technically given to the covering woven 
of goats’ hair which lay above it, and hung down on the out~ 
side of thé wooden frame (see on Exod. 35: 23).. The par- 
ticulars included in this comprehensive direction to “ rear up 
the tabernacle” are more explicitly stated in verses 18 and 
19, The silver sockets were first firmly set in the ground, 
upon which the upright boards, or rather planks, of acacia 
wood overlaid with gold, constituting the solid frame,. were 
to rest. These boards were then held in place by bars passed 
through rings attached to each (Exod. 26 : 26-29). This 
arrangement was adopted that it might be easily taken apart 
and as easily put together upon in their journeyings from 
place to place, To this frame the tapestry of blue, purple, 
scarlet, and fine linen was attached as the interior lining, and 
over it was thrown in succession the coverings of goats’ hair, 
of rams’ skins dyed red, and of sealskins. The frame already 
described enclosed three sides of this sacred edifice, leaving 
the front, which was always set facing the east, entirely open. 
Across this entrance were ranged five wooden pillars overlaid 
with gold (Exod. 26 : 37); and parallel to these, within the 
building, dividing it into two unequal apartments, were sta- 
tioned four similar pillars. The innermost apartment, which 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































was a perfect cube, ten cubits in length, breadth, and height, 
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ae called the holy of holies. The front apartment was called 
the holy place, and was twenty cubits long, and ten in breadth 
and height. k 

Verse 3.—And thou shalt put therein the ark of the testimony : 
Compare verses 20 and 21. The ark was a wooden chest, 
overlaid with gold, and was the receptacle for the testimony ; 
that is to say, the tables of stone containing the Ten Com- 
mandments, as the authentic record or witness of the law and 
will of God. It is elsewhere called the ark of the covenant, 
because it contained upon these tables of stone the stipula- 
tions of God’s covenant with Israel written by God himself. 
Assuch it was deposited in the most sacred apartment of the 
sanctuary ; and over the ark was laid as its lid or cover a 
massive slab of gold, entitled the mercy-seat, upon the ends 
of which, and fashioned out of the same solid mass of gold, 
were two cherubim (Exod. 25: 17-21). Between these cheru- 
bim and over the mercy-seat was the special place where God 
manifested his presence (Exod. 25 : 22; Psa. 80: 1; 99:1). 
This represented the throne of God based upon his holy and 
immutable law. The cherubim were ideal figures, com- 
pounded of an ox, the chief of domestic animals; a lion, the 
king of wild beasts; an eagle, the king of birds ; and a man, 
the head of all animated nature. The combination of the 
highest in each order of terrestrial life represents the summit 
and culmination of all living beings, the most exalted crea- 
tures God has made, who are here exhibited as in attendance 
upon his throne, with bowed heads in the attitude of adora- 
tion. —And thou shalt sereen the ark with the veil: The richly 
wrought veil was suspended upon the four pillars dividing 
the holy from the most holy place, thus hiding the ark 
from sight. 

Verse 4.—And thou shalt bring in the table (vs. 22, 23): The 
table of shew-bread was set in the holy place on the north 
side of the apartment, and twelve loaves, or rather flat disks, 
of bread were arranged upon it in two piles of six each (Lev. 
24: 5-7), and incense was put upon each pile. This was an 
offering to the Lord on behalf of the whole people, one loaf 
for each tribe. It represented the product of their toil and 
the means of their subsistence, pledging thus that their labor 
and their life should be given to the Lord.—And thow shalt 
bring in the candlestick, and light the lamps thereof : See verses 
24 and 25. The golden candlestick or lamp-stand, with its 
seven branching arms each supporting a separate lamp, repre- 
sents the people or church of God (Rev. 1 : 20), as the bearer 
or dispenser of a sevenfold light (Matt. 5:14). Seven, as a 
sacred number, indicates that this is a perfect or divine light. 
This was on the south side of the holy place, opposite the table. 

Verse 5.—And thou shalt set the golden altar for incense before 
the ark of the testimony: Incense is a symbol of prayer (Psa. 
141: 2; Rev. 5:8; 8:8). The altar upon which it was 
offered stood immediately in front of the ark with its mercy- 
seat or throne of grace, only separated from it by the veid. 
It was at the nearest possible approach to the unseen God. 
Standing midway between the north and south wall at the 
extremity of the holy place, it formed the apex of a triangle, 
whose sides reached respectively to the table and the candle- 
stick, Prayer thus appears as a radiating centre branching 
off into a shining light, pleasing in the eyes of men, on the 
one hand, and the fruit of a consecrated life, presented as an 
acceptable offering unto God, on the other.—And put the screen 
of the door to the tabernacle: The open front of the tabernacle 
was closed by a hanging suspended on the five pillars which 
were placed there to receive it. 

Verses 6-8.—The tabernacle was surrounded by a court a 
hundred cubits long by fifty broad, which was fenced in by 
pillars at intervals of five cubits, on which were suspended 
hangings of fine twined linen five cubits high (Exod. 27 : 
9-18), except at the entrance, where there was a variegated 
screen (Exod. 27: 16).. The court was the station of the 
people; they were not suffered to enter the tabernacle proper. 
None but the priests could be admitted to the holy place ; 
and only the high-priest to the holy of holies, and that only 
in the services of the annual day of atonement. Two articles 
of furniture stood in the court: the brazen altar of burnt 
offering, upon which sacrifices were presented ; and the laver, 
at which the priests were to wash their hands and feet before 
engaging in sacred services, indicating the purity required of 
those who draw near to God. 

Verse 9.—And thou shalt take the anointing oil: For the 
peculiar mode in which this fragrant and sacred oil was pre- 
pared, see Exodus 30 : 23-25. The design of its application 
to the sanctuary and its vessels was, as is immediately added, 
to hallow them (Gen. 28: 18), so that they became holy, 
separated from any common use, consecrated to God and to 
his service exclusively. The ancients were accustomed to 
anoint the body to impart to it smoothness, suppleness, and 
vigor. It thus became associated with the ideas of activity 
and strength ; and men were anointed as a rite of initiation 
to offices in which such qualities were demanded either in 
the physical or the spiritual sphere. And so anvinting came 
to be regarded as a symbol of the impartation of the Holy 
Ghost, whose it is to qualify for service in the kingdom of 
God (1 Sam. 16: 13; Isa. 61: 1). 

Verse 10.—The altar of burnt offering and all its vessels: See 
Exodus 88 : 3.—The altar shall be most holy (Exod. 29 : 87): 


that which attached to the tabernacle and its furniture, which, 
in verse 9, are simply called “ holy ;” for the epithet “ most 
holy” is in Exodus 30 : 29 equally applied to the tabernacle 
and all its vessels. 

Verse 11.—The laver and its base: The form of the laver 
and of the base on which it rested is nowhere particularly 
described. 

Verse 12.—The ceremonies by which Aaron and his sons 
were consecrated to the priesthood are described in detail in 
Leviticus 8 and 9. They were brought into the door, or 
rather entrance, of the tent of meeting, in order to present 
them formally before the Lord, to whose service in the sanc- 
tuary they were henceforth to bedevoted. They were washed 
with water to indicate the purity befitting those who were to 
engage in priestly functions. 

Verse 13.—Aaron was then to be invested with the sacred 
robes of the high-priest’s office, to denote his assumption of 
the office itself. He was then anointed to indicate the effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit upon him, and his bestowment of 
those gifts and qualifications which were needed for the 
proper exercise of the office. He was thus sanctified; that 
is, consecrated and set apart to the priesthood. 

Verse 14.—The sons were also to wear their official dress, 
which was that of the ordinary priests, and distinct from the 
more splendid and showy garments of the high-priest. 

Verse 15.—And thow shalt anoint them, as thou didst anoint 
their father: They were to be anointed as well as he, though 
not so profusely, nor precisely in the same manner (Lev. 8: 
12, 30). They were by this anointing to be set apart to an 
everlasting priesthood throughout their generations,—transmitted 
from father to son to the end of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, and then only superseded by the priesthood of Christ as 
the type was merged in the antitype. 

Verse 16.—This summary statement of Moses’ punctilious 
observance of these commands in every particular, compre- 
hends all that is narrated in fuller detail in the verses 
that follow. 
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SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. There is probably not any subject connected with bibli- 
cal archeology to which more attention has been devoted 
than that of the tabernacle and its furniture. These inquiries 
have taken a threefold direction, having for their aim to 


typical meaning of the structure as a whole and of its parts. 
On some points the particulars are not sufficiently full to 
admit absolutely certain conclusions. Thus the management 
of the boards which formed the framework, and again whether 
the inner curtains hung down inside the boards, or covered 
them outside, so as to be visible to the worshiper within the 
tabernacle only by forming what may be called the ceiling, 
are among the questions to which different answers have been 
returned. Happily, they are not in any case of serious 
importance. On one point only should the English-reading 
student be warned. The representation which the late Mr. 
Fergusson has made of the structure of the tabernacle! has 
familiarized us with the idea that its top was not flat, but 
pointed and sloping, constructed like that of an ordinary 
tent. What seems to us the unanswerable objection to this 
hypothesis is, that it would necessitate a number of internal 
arrangements of which there is not the slightest indication in 
the sacred record. On the other hand, as there are not details 
given in the Bible as to the two outer coverings of the taber- 
nacle, which were evidently intended for its protection from 
rain and storm, it is allowable to conjecture that these cover- 
ings, or at any rate the outermost of them, were so arranged 
as to form a sloping roof or tent-top, by which the rain-water 
would run down without soaking into the inner curtains. 

3. But of deepest importance to alk time is the meaning of 
this central house of Israel’s worship. That a divine signifi- 
cance attached to it appears not only from the express injunc- 
tion to Moses to conform all to the pattern showed him, and 
even from that pattern itself, but from the whole details of 
the narrative. Yet we must beware of attaching undue mean- 
ings to minor particulars, which may lead to fancifulness and 
artificiality without solid foundation in fact. It is instruc- 
tive as showing the unity which binds all God’s working in 
nature, providence, and grace, to observe what different mean- 
ings different minds have attached to the tabernacle. Philo 
saw in it emblems of things terrestrial and celestial, of things 
spiritual and material, Luther perceived in it a symbol of 
man,—the court, the body; the holy place, the soul; the 
most holy, the spirit. And this view has been elaborated 
with extreme of anatomical detail in a special work by 
F. Friedrich (Leipzig, 1841; 369 pages, with twenty-three 
illustrative tables of design). The Dutch school of divines 
regarded the court as the symbol of the visible, the taber- 
nacle as that of the invisible, church (the holy place, the 
church militant; the most holy, the church triumphant). 
Biihr (Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus) considered it as the 
representation of God’s building in the world,—the court of 














ascertain the exact form of the sanctuary and its contents; 
to understand the real and the spiritual meaning of all; and, 
lastly, to trace the history of the tabernacle from its first 
rearing to where notices of it disappear from the sacred 
record. It cannot, of course, be the object of the present 
paper to follow in detail any of these lines of investigation. 

As regards the history of the tabernacle, it is above all 
necessary to hold firmly by the fact that Moses made it 
“according to the type” (whether in the sense of “ model or 
pattern” or in that of “representation,” need not here be 
discussed) that had been “showed” him “in the mount.” 
Indeed, as against the excesses of modern criticism, such a 
scholar as Dillmann has called attention to the fact that the 
ark must have required some sacred location—to which we 
could add that it is impossible to conceive that Israel was 
without some central place of worship. On purely critical 
grounds also, Dillmann contends that the account of the taber- 
nacle in one of the documents of the Pentateuch (A) is borne 
out by references in the others (in B C) and by allusion (in 
D)'. Whether the tent which Moses pitched outside the 
camp after Israel’s apostasy (Exod. 33: ¥) had been for wor- 
ship before the tabernacle, whose construction was interrupted 
by the sin of the golden calf, is a question which need not be 
here discussed, although this seems (to the present writer) 
the more natural explanation. Certain also it is that the 
description given of the tabernacle is not derived from the 
later arrangements in the temple, but that, conversely, the tem- 
ple was constructed on the model of the tabernacle. This 
appears from the greater simplicity in the latter as compared 
with the temple; from the variations in detail ; and even from 
the absence of any allusion that the tabernacle was in time 
to give place to the temple, which we should have expected 
if the account of the tabernacle had been framed by a writer 
who had derived his description from what he had seen in the 
temple. We only add that certain objections raised on points 
of detail do not seem to be of serious importance.? Besides, 
and quite in general, itshould be remembered that it is 
always easy to raise difficulties of detail in complex descrip- 
tions which are concisely written, and where points are 
omitted or taken for granted which are unknown to later 
readers. 

2. The study of the structural details of the tabernacle 
cannot easily be separated from that of the symbolic and 





1 Compare the Appendices on the ‘Composition of the Hexateuch” 
in the Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch, Li: ferung xiii, pp. 607, 608. 


Real-Encyklopaedic, p. 722. 
*The present writer has not unfrequently experienced this when 





This is not meant to suggest # higher degree of sanctity than 


picture of the details of a locality. 


trying to construct for himself out of the narratives of travelers a 


earth; the tabernacle itself, of heaven. And this view seems 
to underlie the idea, which has of late been so widely adopted, 
that there are exact heavenly realities corresponding to those 
in the tabernacle, whereas others have thought of a corres- 
pondence of heavenly relations, rather than of actual realities; 
This leads up to the typical view, according to which the 
court is the stage of preparation; the holy place represents 
Israel in its position and services, ideally ; the most holy 
place, the dwelling-place of the Lord, although at the time 
shut off by the veil. : 

Without entering into details, it may be laid down as an 
essential principle that the symbolic meaning, that which 
represents the significance of things in the then present, 
should always be made the basis of the typical, which gives 
the wider application and fulfillment in the future. Wecan 
only indicate that the symbolical meaning is best learned 
from the names given in Holy Scripture to the tabernacle,— 
all such names being descriptive, and, in a sense, definitions 
(“the holy” and “holy place;” “house,” “dwelling,” 
“tent;” “tent of meeting,” “tent of testimony” or “ wit- 
ness”). The general typical meaning is to be learned from 
the New Testament, especially the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(particularly Heb. 8 and 9). The general principles once 
fixed, the details have to be studied separately, and each 
by itself. 

In general, we may state that the tabernacle presented the 
deepest and fullest truths of revelation even in the initial 
stage of Israel’s knowledge, although necessarily—as to chil- 
dren—in pictorial form. God dwelt in the midst of his 
people, constantly present with them, and they in constant 
fellowship with him. The tabernacle was one, his mode of 
revelation one, and their manner of access one, although in 
constantly advancing stages of nearness and clearness, But 
if it marked closeness of relation, it also indicated its limita- 
tion. The reality, and with it the removal of limitation, has 
come to us in Christ, and is presented in the church of the 
New Testament, and, in measure, in each individual soul that 
has been brought nigh by the great High-priest in his one 
| offering,—brought nigh to consecrated service and to fellow- 
| ship. And from this central point of view we can understand 
| and in some manner incorporate the other views about the 
| tabernacle, previously mentioned, and add to them the con- 
| ception of three stages of access to God, and of God’s presence 
with man. 


4. These considerations may lead us to a fuller understand- 








*Compare Riggenbach, in Vol. XIV. of the last edition of Herzog’s | ing of the three points in the narrative specially before us: 


| The exact and orderly setting of all things within the taber- 


| 1In Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and in his ‘History of 


Architecture,” 
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’ macle (vs. 1-8); the consecration of every part by the symbol 
of anointing with sacred oil (vs. 9-11); and, finally, the con- 
secration of the priesthood by a threefold act,—the cleansing 
of water, investiture, and consecration by the anointing oil 
(vs. 12-15). According to the rabbis, after Aaron and his 
sons only the high-priests, and not common priests, were con- 
secrated, After the exile, it ceased even in the case of the 
high-priest,—the composition of the anointing-oil being, 
according to tradition, among the things lost. 
University of Oxford, England. 





THE COPIES OF THINGS IN THE 
HEAVENS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


The exodus began on the night after the fourteenth day of 
the first month. The tabernacle was set up on the first day 
of the first month; that is, one year, less a fortnight, after 
the exodus, Exodus 19:1 shows that the march to Sinai 
took nearly three months; and if to this we add the eighty 
days of Moses’ seclusion on the mountain, we get about six 
months as occupied in preparing the materials for the taber- 
nacle, “Setting it up” was a short process, done in a day. 
The time specified was ample to get ready a wooden frame- 
work of small dimensions, with some curtains and coverings 
of woven stuffs. What a glad stir there would be in the 
camp on that new year’s day, when the visible token of 
God’s dwelling in its midst first stood there! Our lesson 
leads us simply to try to bring out the meaning of the taber- 
nacle and its furniture. It was both a symbol and a type; 
that is, it expressed in material form certain great religious 
needs and truths; and, just because it did so, it pointed 
onwards to the full expression and satisfaction of these in 
Christ Jesus and his gifts. In other words, it was a parable of 
the requisites for and the blessings of communion with God. 

Note, then, first, the general lesson of the tabernacle as a 
whole, Its name declares its meaning, “the tent of meeting” 
(Rey. Ver.). It was the meeting-place of God with man, as 
the name is explained in Exodus 29: 42, “where I will meet 
with you, to speak there unto thee.” It is also named sim- 
ply, “the dwelling;” that is, of God, It was pitched in the 
midst of the camp, like the tent of the king with his sub- 
jects clustered round him, Other nations had temples, like 
the solemn structures of Egypt; but this slight, movable 
sanctuary was a new thing, and spoke of the continual pres- 
ence of Israel’s God, and of his loving condescension in shar- 
ing their wandering lives, and, like them, dwelling “within. 
curtains,” It was a visible representation of a spiritual fact 
for the then present; it was a parable of the inmost reality 
of communion between man and God; and it was, therefore, 
a prophecy both of the full realization of his presence among 
men, in the temple of Christ’s body, and of the yet future 
communion of heaven, which is set before us by the “great 
voice, ... saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men.” 

The threefold division into court of the worshipers, holy 
place for the priests, and holiest of all, was not peculiar to 
the tabernacle, It signifies the separation which, after all 
nearness, must still exist. God is unrevealed after all revela- 
tion; afar off, however near; shrouded in the utter darkness 
of the inmost shrine, and only approached by the priestly 
intercessor with the blood of the sacrifice, Like all the 
other arrangements of the sanctuary, the division of its parts 
declares a permanent truth, which has impressed itself on the 
worship of all nations; and it reveals God’s way of meeting 
the need by outward rites for the then present, and by the 
mediation of the great High-priest in the time to come, whose 
death rent the veil, and whose life will, one day, make the 
holiest place in the heavens patent to our feet. 

The enumeration of the furniture of the tabernacle starts 
from the innermost shrine, and goes outward. It was fit that 
it should begin with God’s special abode. The holy of holies 
was a tiny chamber, closed in from light, the form, dimen- 
sions, and materials, and furniture of which were all signifi- 
cant. It measured ten cubits, or fifteen feet, every way, 
thereby expressing, in its cubical form, and in the predomi- 
nance of the number ten, stability and completeness. It will 
be remembered that the same cubical form is given to the 
heavenly city, in the Apocalypse, for the same reason, 
There, in the thick darkness, unseen by mortals except 
for the one approach of the high-priest on the day of atone- 
ment, dwelt the “glory” which made light in the darkness, 
and flashed on the gold which covered all things in the 
small shrine, 

Our lesson does not speak of cherubim or mercy-seat, but 
specifies only the ark of the testimony. This was a small 
chest of acacia wood, overlaid with gold, aad containing the 
two tables of the law, which were called the testimony, as 
bearing witness to Israel of God’s will concerning their duty, 
and as therein bearing witness, too, of what he is. Nor must 
the other part of the witness-bearing of the law be left out of 
view,—that it testifies against the transgressors of itself. The 
ark was the centre point of the divine revelation, the very 
throne of God; and it is profoundly significant that its sole 
contents should be the tables of stone. Egyptian arks con- 
tained symbols of their gods, degrading, bestial, and often 


impure; but the true revelation was a revelation, to the moral 
sense, of a Being who loves righteousness. Other faiths had 
their mysteries, whispered in the inmost shrine, which 
shunned the light of the outer courts; but here the revela- 
tion within the veil was the same as that spoken on the 
honse-tops. Our lesson does not refer to the “mercy seat,” 
which covered the ark above, and spoke the need for and the 
provision of a means whereby the witness of the law against 
the worshiper’s sins should be, as it were, hid from the face of 
the enthroned God. The veil which is referred to in verse 3 
was that which hung between the holy of holies and the holy 
place. It did not “cover the ark,” as the Authorized Version 
unfortunately renders, but “screened ” it, as the Revised Ver- 
sion correctly gives it. It blazed with color and embroidered 
figures of cherubim. No doubt, the colors were symbolical; 
but it is fancy, rather than interpretation, which seeks mean- 
ings beyond splendor in the blue and purple and crimson and 
white which were blended in its gorgeous folds. What is it 
which hangs, in ever-shifting hues, between man and God? 
The veil of creation, embroidered by his own hand with 
beauty and life, which are symbolized in the cherubim, the 
types of the animate creation. The two divisions of the tab- 
ernacle, thus separated by the veil, correspond to earth and 
heaven; and that application of the symbol is certainly 
intended, though not exclusively. 

We step, then, from the mystery of the inner shrine out to 
the comparatively inferior sacredness of the holy place, daily 
trodden by the priests. Three things stand in it: the table 
for the so-called show-bread, the great lamp-stand, and the 
golden altar of incense. Of these, the altar is in the midst, 
right in the path to the holiest place; and on the right, 
looking to the veil, the table of show-bread; while on the 
left was the lamp-stand. These three pieces of furniture 
were intimately connected with each other, and represented 
various aspects of the spiritual character of true worshipers. 
The holy place was eminently the people’s, just as the most 
holy place was eminently God’s, True, only the priests 
entered it; but they did so on behalf of the nation. We may 
expect, therefore, to find special reference to the human side 
of worship in its equipments; and we do find it. Of the 
three articles, the altar of incense was in idea, as in locality, | 
the centre; and we consider it first, though it stands last in 
our list, suggesting that, in coming from the most holy place, 
the other two would be first encountered. The full details 
of its construction and use are found in Exodus30. Twicea 
day sweet incense was burned on it, and no other kind of 
sacrifice was permitted; but once a year, it was sprinkled, by 
the high-priest, with expiatory blood. The meaning is obvi- 
ous, The symbolism of incense as representing prayer is fre- 
quent in Scripture, and most natural. What could more 
beautifully express the upward aspirations of the soul, or 
the delight of God in these, than the incense sending up its 
wreaths of fragrant smoke? Incense gives no fragrance nor 
smoke till it is kindled; and the censer has to be constantly 
swung to keep up the glow, without which there will be no 
“odour of a sweet smell.” So cold prayers are no prayers, 
but are scentless, and unapt to rise. The heart must be as a 
coal of fire, if the prayer is to come up before God with 
acceptance. Twice a day the incense was kindled; and all 
day long, no doubt, it smoldered, “a perpetual incense before 
the Lord.” So, in the life of true communion, there should 
be daily seasons of special devotion, and a continual glow. 
The position of the altar of incense was right in the line 
between the altar of burnt offering, in the outer court, and 
the entrance to the holiest place; by which we are taught that 
acceptable prayer follows on reconciliation by sacrifice, and 
leads into the secret place of the Most High. The yearly 
atonement for the altar taught that evil imperfection cleaves 
to all our devotion, which needs and receives the sprinkling 
of the blood of the great sacrifice, 

The great seven-branched candlestick, or lamp-stand, stood 
on the right of the altar, as the priest looked to the most holy 
place. Its meaningisplain. Itisanemblem of the church as 
recipient and communicative of light, in all the applications of 
that metaphor, toadark world. As the sacred lampsstreamed 
out their hospitable rays into the desert all the night, so God’s 
servants are lights in the world. The lamps burned with 
derived light, which had to be fed as well as kindled. So we 
are lighted by the touch of the great Aaron, and his gentle 
hand tends the smoking wick, and nourishesit toa flame. We 
need the oil of the Spirit to sustain the light. The lamp was 
a Clustered light, representing in its metal oneness the formal 
and external unity of Israel. The New Testament unity is of 
a better kind. The seven candlesticks are made one because 
He walks in the midst, not because they are welded on to 
one stem. 

Consistency of symbolism requires that the table of shew- 
bread should, like the altar and the candlestick, express some 
phase of true worship. Its interpretation is less obvious than 
that of the other two. The name means literally “bread of 
the face;” that is, bread presented to and ever lying before 
God. There are two explanations of the meaning, One sees 
in the offering only a devout recognition of God as the author 
of material blessing, and a rendering to him of his gifts of 
outward nourishment. In this case, the show-bread would be 





——: 
The other explanation keeps up the congruity, by taking the 
material bread, which is the result of God’s blessing on man’ 
toil, as a symbol of the spiritual results of God’s blessing oq 
man’s spiritual toil, or, in other words, of practical righteous. 
ness or good works, and ¢gonceives that these are offered ty 
God, by a strong metaphor, as acceptable food. It is a bold 
representation, but we may quote “I will sup with him” as 
proof that it is not inadmissible; and it is not more bold thay 
the deelaration that our obedience is “an odour of a sweet 
smell.” So the three pieces of furniture in the holy place 
spoke of the true Israel, when cleansed by sacrifice and in 
eommunion with God, as instant in prayer, continually raying 
out the light derived from him, and zealous of good works, 
well pleasing to God. 

We pass outwards, through another veil, and stand in the 
court, which was always open to the people. There, before 
the door of the tabernacle, is the altar of burnt offering. The 


[Vol. Xxx, No. 28; : 


-order of our chapter brings us to it last, but the order of wor. 


ship brought the worshiper to it first, Its distinetive char. 
acter was that on it the blood of the slain sacrifices was offered, 
It was the place where sinful men could begin to meet with 
God, the foundation of all the communion of the inner sanc. 
tuary. We need not discuss mere details of form and the like, 
The great lesson taught by the altar and its place, is that 
reconciliation is needed, and is only possible by sacrifice. Ag 
a symbol, it taught every Israelite what his own conscience, 
once awakened, endorsed, that sin must be expiated before 
the sinner and God can walk in concord. As prophecy, it 
assured those whose hearts were touched with longing, that 
God would himself. provide the lamb for the burnt offering, 
in some way as yet unknown. For us, it is an intended pre- 
figuration of the great work of Jesus Christ. “We have an 
altar.’ We need that altar at the beginning of our fellow- 
ship with God, as much as Israel did. A Christianity which 
does not start from the altar of burnt offering will never get 
far into the holy place, nor ever reach at all that innermost 
shrine where the soul lives and adores, silent before the mani- 
fest God between the cherubim. 

The laver, or basin, was intended for the priests’ use, in 
washing hands and feet before ministering at the altar or 
entering the tabernacle. It teaches the necessity for purity, 
in order to priestly service, 

Thus these three divisions of the tabernacle and its court 
set forth the stages in the approach of the soul to God, begin- 
ning with the reconciling sacrifice and cleansing waier, 
advancing to closer communion by prayer, impartation of 
light received, and offering of good works to God, and so 
entering within the veil into secret sweetnesses of union with 
God, which attains its completeness only when we pass from 
the holy place om earth to the most holy in the heavens. 

The remainder of the lesson can only be glanced at ina 
sentence or two. It consists of two parts: the consecration of 
the tabernacle and its vessels by the anointing oil which, when 
applied to inanimate objects, simply devoted them to sacred 
uses, and the consecration of Aaron and his sons. A fuller 
account is given in Leviticus 8, from which we learn that it 
was postponed to a later period, and accompanied with a more 
elaborate ritual than that prescribed here. That consists of 
three parts: washing, as emblematic of communicated purity, 
robing, and anointing,—the last act signifying, when applied 
to men, their endowment with so much of the divine spirit 
as fitted them for their theocratic functions, These three 
things made the “sanctifying,” or setting apart for God’s ser- 
vice, of Aaron and hissons. He isconsecrated alone, in order 
that his primacy may be clearly indicated. He isconsecrated 
by Moses as the higher; then the sons are consecrated with 
the same ceremonial, to indicate the hereditary priesthood, 
and the equality of Aaron’s siiccessors with himself. “They 
truly were many priests, because they were not suffered to 
continue by reason of death,” and provision for their brief 
tenure of office was embodied in the consecration of the sons 
by the side of the father. Their priesthood was only “ ever- 
lasting” by continual succession of short-lived holders of the 
office. But the prediction which closes our lesson has had a 
fulfillment beyond these fleeting shadowy priests, in Him 
whose priesthood is “everlasting,” and “throughout all gen- 
erations,” because “he ever liveth to make intercession” 
(Heb.7 : 25). 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN,, D.D., LL.D. 
THE SIGNIFICANT TABERNACLE. 


One-third of the Book of Exodus, all of Leviticus, and a 
large part of Numbers, are devoted to the tabernacle and its 
service. In the midst of such events as the dividing of the 
Red Sea, the fall of manna, and God’s revelation on Sinai, 
the tabernacle gets vastly more attention. How important it 
must be! Even the most minute details are carefully laid 
down, and the injunction made strong, “See that thou make 
them after their pattern.” Girard Von Rile six hundred 
years ago made a pattern for the Cathedral of Cologne. The 
thought has just been embodied in stone. The tabernacle is 
thought made visible. 





anomalous, a literality thrust into the midst of symbolism, 





1, This thought is, God must come to men; they could not 
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come to him. He moust specially reveal himself, the general 
nniverse had proved insufficient. 

2, In wisdom he planned all minute details, as he did those 
of the universe, even to flower-seeds and the ephemera’s wing. 
But as no mam ever fully understood even a grass root, 80 
neither Moses nor the priests fully understood all the mean- 
ing of the tabernacle. : 

3, There was no image of himself. Hence he is spiritual. 
This separates it, toto cele, from all human religions that suc- 
ceeded ; for this is the first church in history. 

4, God is invisible, hath neither body nor parts. 

5. He is holy. The perfect law was in the ark; the utmost 
cleanliness was required. Every man, even the priests, must 
be cleansed. 

6. He is merciful; there was a place for the atoning blood 
to be sprinkled. The sinner could become sinless. This was 
God’s constant object-lesson, teaching man to be pure, to be 
consecrated to God, and cleansed from sin by the one only 
way of a life sacrificed for sin. 

I have searched for the seven-branched candlestick, said to 
have been lost by Maxentius at the Milvian bridge; the whole 
tabernacle and all its furniture has vanished. It would be 
vain for man’s greatest needs to find it. But Christ has been 
revealed as tabernacle, priest, and sacrifice. In him dwelleth 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. Symbols have “gone 
glimmering through the dream of things that were.” But 

the reality has come. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULL. 


On the first day of the first month (v. 2). There is a time 
for everything. All days are the Lord’s; but not all days are 
for the same use by the Lord or by man. Each day has 
its special duties. It is a great thing to do to-day’s duty to- 
day, and to leave to-morrow’s duty until to-morrow. One day 
is the day to begin church building. Another day is the day 
for church dedicating. Another day is the day for church- 
going. One day is for worship, one for labor, one for study, 
one for travel, one for rest, one for reviewing, one for looking 
forward. And there is one day which is the day of days for 
salvation. That day is fixed the same for all ages, in the 
perpetual calendar. “To-day if ye will hear his voice!” 
“Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now is the day 
of salvation.” 

Thou shalt put therein the ark. . . . Thou shalt bring in the 
table; ... the candlestick. ... Set the golden altar for incense (vs. 
25). There is a place for everything, in the Lord’s house as 
elsewhere. All places are the Lord’s; but not all places are 
for the same persons or the same things, in the Lord’s plan. 


Each place has its own belongings, its own proprieties. It isg 


a great thing to be in one’s own place, and not in another's; 
to have everything that is one’s own in its proper place, and 
there only. Our place may be in the sanctuary ; or again it 
may be in the sick-room, or in the nursery, when we would 
prefer to be in the sanctuary. When in the sanctuary, our 
place may be in the pulpit, it may be in the pew, it may be 
in the choir. Wherever our place is, it is the place of places 
forus. There are places where our feet ought to be, and there 
are places where our feet ought never to be. So with our 
hands, and our eyes, and our hearts. So also with the money 
the Lord entrusts to us; the place for some of it is in his 
treasury; some of it, again, belongs in the hands of needy 
ones about us. Better never have a dollar, than to have 
large wealth and keep it in the wrong place. Better be with- 
out hands or feet or eyes, than to have all these and permit 
them to be in the wrong place. Are you where you belong? 
Are all your possessions in the right place? God knows; and 
you ought to know! 

Set in order the things that are wpon it (v. 4). There is a 
plan for everything in God’s service. God knows how he 
wants things arranged, as well as what he wants, and where. 
It is a poet who says that “ order is heaven’s first law;” but 


itis plain prose and sober fact, that, whatever is the order of 


heaven’s laws, order itself is one of them,—a law proclaimed 
for eenth as well as for heaven: “Let all things be done 
decent:y 4nd in order.” There is no hap-hazard work where 
God’s work goes on according to God’s directions. No min- 
ister ought to attempt to lead a public service without having 
a plan arranged beforehand. A wise plan of exercises is as 
important in its way as a devoted spirit, to a good superin- 
tendent. So it is to a teacher. A desire to serve God in 
teaching, and a knowledge of the lesson to be taught, cannot 
compensate for the lack of a plan of teaching. Planning how 
to pray is a proper preparation for proper prayer,—in the 
closet, the family, or the prayer-meeting. When you have 
the God-appointed and the God-gathered material for God’s 
worship and service in hand, then set in order the things that 
are to be used for God. That is the rule for God’s servants 
everywhere. 

Thou shalt set the laver between the tent . . . and the altar, 
and shalt put water therein (v. 7). Cleanliness has been said 
to be “next to godliness,” but cleanliness is a part.of godli- 
ness. The place of washing in the tabernacle was fixed 


between the place of penitent offering and the place of favored 











acceptance ; between the altar and the holy place,—and fit- 

tingly there. If a person will not keep himself clean outside, 

it is all nonsense for him to talk about being clean inside. 

There may be such a thing as a man clean outside and not 

inside; but if he is filthy without, there is no need to go 

below the surface to learn his standard of taste and desire. 

It is right to insist that children shall have~clean faces and 

hands when they come to Sunday-school. It is right to pay 

attention to the outer man—to person and dress, in the mat- 

ter of cleanliness, Sundays, even if not week-days, It is right 

to have a cleanly sanctuary and a cleanly Sunday-school room. 

Filthy floors and filthy walls in a place of Bible study, or of 
Christian worship, are hardly less a sure sign of a need of 
revival in that region than the sounds of profanity or the 

evidences of moneyed meanness would be. There is no use 

trying to pass from the altar to the tabernacle without coming 

to the laver with the water therein. By the way, does this 

seem to have a bearing on the tobacco question? That 

depends on a man’s standard of personal cleanliness, 

Bring Aaron and his sons,... and... wash them.... 

And ... anoint him, and sanctify him. ... And... anoint them, 

. . . that they may minister unto me in the priest's office (vs. 
12-15). Even the ene whom God himself had called to be 
his priest, and to be the father of a race of priests, must, 
with his sons, be set apart for the priestly work by special 
consecrating services. Although it is no longer of birth, or 
in an utterly exceptional instance, that one may have the 
privilege of leading in God’s worship, or of serving at God’s 
altar, it is not for any man who is called, or who calls him- 
self, a representative servant of God, to attempt the per- 
formance of those duties which pertain to any grade of the 
Christian ministry, without being fittingly prepared therefor, 
and set apart thereto, Even if you think that your right to 
preach, or to teach, or to perform ministerial offices, is as good 
as Aaron’s, what right have you to perform those duties with- 
out some such preparation as was deemed necessary in his 
case? How is it that your lack of a special call from God, 
and of special inspiration for your work, and of special quali- 
fications by birth and training for ministerial duties, will 
enable you to dispense with all that was deemed necessary in 
his case? The extending of the range and sphere of the 
ministerial membership does not by any means lessen the 
responsibility of each particular minister in his sphere, or 
make it less important that he should have all the requisite 
training for the duties of his place. If no ministry or min- 
istering of any kind is now needful, that is one thing. Then, 
of course, neither you nor any one else can be called a min- 
ister. But if there is such a thing as a ministry, and you 
would be a minister, the best training you can get is none too 
much for you, unless you are far more superior to Aaron than 
appearances so far would indicate. 

According to all that the Lord commanded him, so did he 
(v. 16). And what better could he have done? Had Moses 
not been so wise as he was, he might have thought that he 
could improve on God’s plan. A great many people since 
his day, who know a great deal less than Moses knew, have 
thought that God’s way is not altogether good, not so good as 
might be, and they have been trying to better the command- 
ments of God. In fact, most of the troubles in this life come 
from somebody’s not doing according to God’s commands, or 
from somebody else’s dissatisfaction with God’s orderings. If 
only we would follow Moses in thinking God’s plan the best, 
and in conforming to that plan, we should haye Gou’s taber- 
nacle always with us, and God’s constant approval as we ap- 
proached him there, 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The tabernacle, the furniture, the sacrifices, the priesthood, 
and the feasts of the Jews, were all ordained of God, and were 
to be types of spiritual things that were to come, “ Object- 
lessons” they were; and when God begins to give object- 
lessons, we may well study them very carefully,—for they are 
sure to be good. In the lesson for to-day, we have the taber- 
nacle furniture and its consecration, and the consecration of 
the high-priest and his sons. As we shall have to deal with 
the high-priest in future lessons, we will devote the main 
part of this lesson to the significance of the articles of furni- 
ture that were used in connection with the tabernacle. And 
here, by way of introduction, let me say that there never was 
any building in all the world from which we may learn so 
much as this small building. Men may boast of the cathedral 
of Cologne, or of St. Peter’s, but they were not ordained by God, 
and this tabernacle was; for Moses made it “according to 
the pattern showed ...in the mount.” This, therefore, is 
the only building that the world has ever seen of which God 
was in reality the architect, It was a small structure, being 
only forty-five feet long, and fifteen feet high, and fifteen feet 
wide. It was made of several layers of curtains, thrown over 
a substructure of boards. The boards were overlaid with 
pure gold; and all the furniture that was placed within it 
was of solid gold, or of wood overlaid with solid gold. 

Taking up the articles of furniture as they come in their 








1. The ark. This stood in the holy of holies, and was the 
only thing in that part of the tabernacle. It was made of 
wood overlaid with pure gold, and the cover was of solid gold, 
and was called the mercy-seat. In the ark was the table of 
the law ; and on the cover stood two figures of solid gold, 
called the cherubim. Between those two figures God mani« 
fested his presence by a dazzling light; and at the mercy-seat 
he promised to meet with his people in the person of their 
representative, the high-priest. The holy of holies typified 
heaven itself, and the mercy-seat typified the actual presence 
of God. For proof of this, let the teacher carefully study 
Hebrews 8 and 9. ‘ 

2. The golden altar. Let this be carefully distinguished 
from the brazen altar of which we shall speak later, The 
golden altar was placed in front of the curtain which sepa- 
rated the holy of holies from the holy place, and was in the 
latter, not in the former, division. On it, at the appointed 
times, the high-priest burned incense. Incense typified prayer; 
and the high-priest in this part of the service typified the 
Saviour, who himself prays for his people in heaven. 

3. In the holy place, we next see the table of show-bread. 
Whatever else this may have represented, we cannot fail to 
be reminded by it of him who is the Bread of Life, who came 
down from heaven, and of whom if we eat we shall hunger 
no more, It reminded Israel that man cannot live by bread 
alone, but that their souls needed food as well as their bodies. 
4. The only other article of furniture in the holy place was 
the golden candlestick. It cost about twenty-seven thou- 
sand dollars. This, doubtless, set forth the truth that Jesus 
is the light of the world. Men may talk as they please of 
“the light of Asia;” but we are of those who believe that the 
light that streams from him who is the light of the world is 
the only true light, and that all other lights are false and 
misleading,—for the Master himself said: “ I am the light 
of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life.” 

5. Next comes that altar of brass. This stood outside of 
the tabernacle. At this altar were all the sacrifices offered. 
Here God, represented by the high-priest, met with sinful 
man. No step toward the holy of holies was possible until 
here there had been made the atonement for the sins of men; 
for without shedding of blood, there is no remission of sin, 
This is God’s way, and there is no other. Modern thought may 
think differently, but heavenly thought will always express 
itself thus: “Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, ... be glory and dominion for ever.” 

6. Finally, between the tabernacle and the brazen altar 
there stood the brazen laver. At this the priests washed 
before they performed their sacrifices. In this laver we may 
easily see that washing of regeneration of which the Bible so 
often speaks; for before we can enter into fellowship with 
God, we need to be cleansed from all our sins and transgres- 
sions through the washing of the Holy Spirit. All these 
articles of furniture were first themselves cleansed, as our 
lesson ghows, in order to signify that all things that are 
touched by men are defiled, and that our holiest things need 
to be atoned for. God designed to remind men that te 
approach to him it was necessary that men should be them- 
selves holy. Perfect purity was the lesson that was in this 
way again impressed upon the mind of the worshiper. “ Ye 
shall be holy; for I the Lord your God am holy.” The same 
truth was once more taught to the people by the way in which 
their representatives, the priests, were made to undergo a 
purifying process; for Aaron and his sons were to be first 
purified, and then only were they to be allowed to approach 
the sanctuary. We shall see more of this in the lessons that 
are to follow; for in them all this is the ruling idea. 

Now, to sum up all that we have said, we may put it as 
follows: For us, the road to heaven is through the sacrifice of 
Jesus, the Lamb of God, who made atonement for our sins, 
and who interceded with God for us, He then becomes to us 
our light, and is to us spiritual meat and drink. By him we 
are washed from our sins, and are made pure and white, so 
that we become fit for the kingdom of God. . 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 


BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


Looking, as students of Christ, upon the beautiful and costly 
tent of meeting standing in the desert, it is one of the wonders 
of the world,—not for magnitude, of course; and not for its 
beauty; not for its costliness; although as it rises to our 
fancy’s eye, how it gems the vast encampment with its drap- 
ings of red, violet, gold, white, and blue, its golden walls in 
silver sockets, its precious and cunningly wrought furniture, 
its robed priests, and its odors of incense! Its wonder is the 
invisible things for which it stood in the eyes of the people 
encamped round about it. Give modern criticism all it asks, 
waive all it denies, and yet in what the tabernacle teaches— 
in the great ideas for which it stands—it is still resplendent. 
And whether present phases of criticism are destined to wane 
and vanish, or to write out the visible splendors of the taber- 
nacle, the wonder, the beauties, the glory, of the sacred 





regular order, we have: 


be remain, 
There were other houses of worship in the world, more 
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costly, more beautiful ; but this one alone, in a world wrapped 
around and around in the thick darkness of polytheism and 
idolatry, stood for a nation’s recognition and choice of one, 
only, supreme, almighty, all-holy, all-benevolent, just, merci- 
ful, forgiving, redeeming, immaterial, but personal and pres- 
ent, God, who, from his sinning children at least, required no 
other propitiation but their contrite desire, earnest effort, and 
loving acceptance of his guidance, alike through blessing and 
chastening, to become, in their human measure, like him, It 
stood uniquely, in the midst of brute-worshiping and idol- 
serving civilizations, for the sovereignty of man over nature, 
tinder God. On its brazen altar and in its holy place it trans- 
formed—though dimly—the pagan idea (of human sinfulness 
buying off divine wrath by pushing innocent victims forward 
in its place) into the divine truth and absolute verity, of sin’s 
gradual and final extinction through the endurance, by inno- 
cence, of human wrath, in the benevolent maintenance and 
advancement of love and holiness, and God’s acceptance of 
contrition in the place of righteousness, in view of sin’s ulti- 
mate conquest under his guidance and the leadership of One 
who should snatch away the veil of type and symbol, and set 
forth the truth really, fully, and tangibly in his own life and 
death. In its holy of holies rested one thing alone,—a golden 
chest. On and over its lid of pure gold were two golden 
effigies of supernatural beings. But so far from being objects 
of worship, they were themselves in the posture of adoration 
above the “ mercy-seat” of the unseeable God,—a final testi- 
mony against idolatrous conceptions of him whose Ten Com- 
mandments, the only perfect moral code on earth, graven in 
stone in token of their etertial authority, lay just beneath, 
within the chest. Thus, with mercy brooding above to show 
that its final object is not to condone sin, but to establish 
righteousness, the law, as the perfect formula of moral con- 
duct, was made the supreme treasure of the tabernacle, the 
nation’s heart of hearts. It was hidden, but it was hidden 
like an amulet in the bosom of the sanctuary. The altar of 
sacrifices, the golden altar of incense, burned in view; but 
brazen altar and golden, the seven-branched candlestick, the 
laver, the table of bread, the veil, the inner curtain, and the 
mercy-seat, all spoke one voice, saying, ages before Paul, 
“Do we theh make void the law?... yea, we establish the 
law.” 

In all this we see Christ taught to us. In symbols and 
shadows, truly, yet as plainly as the world at that time had 
eyes to see or ears to hear. The true religion of that day was 
in its essence the religion for all time. How could—how can 
it be otherwise? The covenant of grace never abolished the 
covenant of works; it is only added as a way into the fulfill- 
ment of the covenant of works, as the holy place led into the 
holy of holies, “Think not,” said every feature and office 
of the tabernacle, “that we are come to destroy the law;” 
and Christianity but echoes their cry, when it says with 
Christ: “I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.’ Thus the 
tabernacle taught—teaches—Christ. For what is Christ? 
We answer quickly, that Jesus is the Christ. But,what— 
not who—what is Christ? A living, incarnated, science, art, 
and practice; a leading, guiding light, accepting which we 
are ourselves accepted of God, not for what we are, but for 
what we shall be, and are led, not carried, out of sin, through 
grace, into holiness, unto glory. 

Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Mere description will not give a child a clear idea of the 
tabernacle and its contents or surroundings. It must’ be 
illustrated by pictures or drawings, and there is enough in 
these selected verses for a whole quarter of primary class 
teaching. You cannot hope to do it all in one lesson; but 
try to give some leading facts, and do not confuse with too 
many details. 

The Tabernacle——Why were so many busy hands at work ? 
What kind of gifts did the willing-hearted bring? For 
what were they all working and giving? God told Moses 
not only how to build the holy tent or tabernacle, but also the 
very time when they should put it up. In what kind of 
dwellings did the people all live? What would you think 
of a great city full of houses and homes, and not a church 
in it? So the thousands of Jews lived in tents, long rows of 
tents in a great square, streets and blocks of tents—each tribe 
almost like a city to itself. How many tribes were there? 
Among all these people, was it not right to have one tent for 
worship? 

Unless you have a plain correct picture of the tabernacle 
and its surroundings, or a model in cards or blocks, represent 
it in some way on the blackboard; it need not be an elabo- 
rate drawing, only a sort of diagram which anybody can 
make with a piece of chalk and a ruler. You can make a 
large oblong enclosure for the whole encampment, and repre- 
sent in groups the tribes: a hollow square in the centre for 
the court of the tabernacle; and in front—that is, on the east— 
the tents for Moses, Aaron, and his,sons. Then, in the centre 
of all, you can use yellow chalk for the tabernacle. Divide 
it into two parts, like a one-story hause of two rooms; after 








ward, as you proceed, yon can represent the tent coverings 
over the tabernacle, 

About a year after they all came out of Egypt was the day 
God told them to set up the tabernacle. Everything was 
ready,—each smooth board exactly long and thick and wide 
enough, covered on both sides with gold, each one made to 
fit and fasten with gold rings and hooks, for God had shown 
Moses the pattern; and in the place was every hook, rod, 
ring, pin, every loop ready for its fastening. Is anything too 
little for God to know and care about? The gold had all 
been melted and hammered, the spinning and coloring done 
day after day, the curtains woven and embroidered, the jewels 
set; everything was ready when the time came for the taber- 
nacle to be set up. Explain the division into two parts: the 
inner room called the most holy place, the larger room the 
holy place. Into how many parts was the tabernacle di- 
vided? It had no windows, no ceiling, no roof, no floor. 
There were three coverings over it: a beautiful cover of em- 
broidered or woven colors and gold; then a cover of rams’ 
skins dyed red; and, to protect it all from the weather, a 
cover of seal-skins,—thick, heavy leather, as thick as the seal- 
skin cloaks that ladies nowadays wear in winter. 


The Ark.—Who told Moses how to build the tabernacle? 
He also told him what to put in it. In the most holy place, 
he said, “thou shalt put therein the ark.” (Have a picture 
of it, and of all the furniture of the tabernacle, if possible.) 
The ark was a chest or box, made of wood covered with gold. 
The cover was of pure gold, and on the lid were two golden 
angels, or cherubs, with bowed heads, and with wings meeiing 
over the top of the ark. The lid, or cover of the ark, was 
called the mercy-seat. Do you suppose this precious gold 
box, in that most holy place, was to be empty? Was it to be 
kept there safely because it was so beautiful and costly, and 
was it of no use? God never makes anything in vain. 
Some precious things were to be kept in the ark. On what 
did God write the law? Those stone tables were not to be- 
long to one family or one priest; they were to be kept for the 
whole nation, and so God bade Moses put them in the ark to 
be kept with some other things safe in the tabernacle. ‘That 
is-why the ark was called the ark of the testimony, the law 
or testament God had given. Sometimes it was called the 
ark of the covenant, because God had made a covenant with 
his people: what was the covenant? What was the cover of 
the ark called? What was written on the stone inside the 
ark? Did any one ever live who obeyed always every word 
of all those ten commandments? How can those who dis- 
obey be forgiven, if they repent of sin? Now you can begin 
to understand how loving and good it was for God to have 
the top of the ark that held the law to be the mercy-seat, to 
show how those who break his law may have an intercessor 
at his mercy-seat. The ark was to teach of Jesus Christ, be- 
cause he died to make our peace with God; his righteousness 
is the covering for our sin; he is our Saviour to pray for us, 
and the bowing, praying cherubs on the golden mercy-seat 
remind us of Jesus always in the holy heaven interceding 
for us. Now, can you tell what was kept in the most holy 
place ? 

The Table.—There were three things or pieces of furniture 
in the holy place. There was a table made of wood and 
covered with gold; on it were always twelve loaves of bread 
on two golden plates. They were to teach of One who said, 
“T am the bread of life”? What did he mean by that? Each 
Sabbath day bread, freshiy baked, was put upon the table, 
and that which had been there a week was eaten by the 
priests. Does it remind you of the time when Jesus said to 
his disciples, “Do this in remembrance of me”? 


The Candlestick.—There was a candlestick made of pure 
gold, with golden ornaments of flowers, fruits, and lilies. It 
had one straight stem and several branches, and had seven 
golden lamps. The candlestick stood opposite the table ; it 
was to be kept filled with pure oil and burning brightly. 
The only light in the closed tent with no windows was from 
the candlestick shining on the gold lining of the tabernacle. 
What did Jesus call himself which reminds you of light? 
What did he say to his disciples about letting their light 
shine ?* 

A Golden Altar.—This was a tall box or table made of gold, 
and called an altar. On it was a round golden vessel, or pan, 
called a censer; in that the priests put sweet spices and gum, 
and burned it morning and evening at the hours for worship. 
God told Moses how this incense must be prepared. The 
altar was called the altar of incense. While the burning 
odor filled the tabernacle, the people outside prayed to God. 
This altar was to teach of Jesus our Intercessor, and the 
morning and evening incense was to teach how prayer from 
true, loving hearts should rise to heaven morning and even- 
ing in love and gratitude. Do you want your heart to be like 
the golden altar, a place where Jesus abides? Will you 
morning and evening send to him the sweet incense of a 
child’s loving prayer? 

Perhaps it will be best to omit further description of the 
hanging of the door, the court, and the altar for burnt offer- 
ings, reserving it for future lessons. For very young scholars, 
omit much of the above; but while you write, tell of the 
gold-lined house with golden furniture, and coverings like a 


——$<—_—— 
tent. A house for God, rich and beautiful; for the best y, 
have should be used for him. 

God with Men.—The tabernacle, altar, priests, all, Were tg 
be set apart for holy use. Moses put oil upon them alls, 
anointing, making sacred. What does our golden text say? 
As Moses did all that God commanded, put up the tabernacl, 
where God would meet the people, so Jesus, pure and holy 
came and dwelt on earth. He offered his life, went back t, 
the throne, and opened a way that by prayer and Worship he 
may dwell with us, and we with him. 

Louisville, Ky. ‘ 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Roya TENTs IN THE East.—It was quite in accord wit} 
Oriental ideas for the Royal Tent, or the Tent of the Divine 
Commander, of the Hebrew host, to be a work of elegance 
and of costliness. Even to the present time the tent of an 
Eastern ruler is marked by its showy colors and its expensive 
finish, in its contrast with the tents of those who are under 
his authority. The writer of this note, while riding along 
the roads of Palestine, saw a showy green silk pavilion with 
a flag displayed in front of it, on a hillside at his right; and 
he was informed that it was the headquarters tent of a Turk. 
ish pasha, who claimed to be a descendant of the Prophet, 
and therefore entitled to use the color of green. Again, the 
writer was on the summit of Mount Gerizim during the cele. 
bration of the Samaritan Passover; and there he saw the tent 
of the Samaritan high-priest standing out in brilliant promi- 
nence among the tents of the encampment about it. In the 
records of ancient Egypt there are descriptions of the royal 
tent of the kings of Egypt, in the days of Moses and earlier, 
which illustrate the naturalness of such a planning of ele. 
gance and expensiveness in the Tent which represented the 
dwelling-place of the Commander of the people of Israel, 
Burder tel!s of the superb tent of Nadir Shah, in modem 
times, “covered on the outside with scarlet broadcloth, and 
lined within with violet-colored satin, ornamented with a 
great variety of animals, flowers, etc., formed entirely of 
pearls and precious stones.’ And Burder quotes from the 
travels of Van Egmont and Heyman a description of tents 
of this character which they saw inthe East. “ Those belong- 
ing to the Grand Signor were exceedingly splendid, and 
covered entirely with silk; and one of them lined with a 
rich silk stuff, the right side of which was the apartment for 
the eunuchs, But even this was exceeded by another, which 
I was informed cost twenty-five thousand piastres; it was 
made in Persia, and intended as a present to the Grand Signor; 
and was not finished in less than three or four years. The 
outside of this tent was not indeed remarkable; but it was 
lined with a single piece made of camels’ hair, and beauti- 
fully decorated with festoons, and sentences in the Turkish 
language.” 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


TALMUDIC VIEW OF THE TABERNACLE.—R. Nehemiah (see 
Yalqut on Exod., 3 419) says: “The tent of meeting which 
Moses made in the desert is, in all its particulars, an allusion 
to the work of the creation, to wit: The arch of heaven and 
the surface of the earth are pointed to by the ‘curtains’ (see 
Psa, 104: 2); ‘the'laver of brass, in which Aaron and hissons 
had to wash their hands and feet prior to their entering the 
tent,’ allude to the six days of creative work preparatory to 
the Sabbath ; ‘the altar of burnt offering’ reminds of the 
creation of the animals, and ‘the altar of incense’ that of 
the vegetable kingdom with its fragrances; ‘the candle- 
stick’ represents sun and moon, and its ‘seven flames’ the 
(then known) seven stars,—namely, Sun, Venus, Mercurius, 
Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, which bring light into the 
world; and ‘the high priest’ and ‘the priests’ and ‘the 
Levites, to whom the sacred service in the tabernacle was 
entrusted,—what else are they but the representatives of the 
human family in its entirety, as well as in its larger and 
smaller divisions!” The Midrash Rabba (on Numbers), 
chapter 12, has the following: The tabernacle represents all 
the world, both being known by the name of “tent,” and in 
the production of both the same terms are used. The heavens 
are stretched out like a “curtain” (Psa. 104: 2), and the 
tabernacle had ten “curtains” (Exod. 26: 1; 36:8); the 
expanse “divided” between waters and waters (Gen. 1: 6,7), 
so did the veil between the holy and holiest of holy (Exod. 
26 : 33); a place was appointed for the gathering together 
of the “waters” (Gen. 1: 9, 10), and the laver of brass in 
the tabernacle was put there with “ water” (Exod. 30: 18) ; 
“luminaries” appeared in the expanse of heaven (Gen. 1: 
14), a “candlestick with lights” was in the tabernacle (Exod. 
25: 31); “winged fowl” in the open firmament of heaven 
(Gen. 1: 21), and cherubim with “spread out wings” on 
high (Exod. 25 : 20); “man as priest of the creation” on the 
sixth day, and “ Aaron and his sous” when the tabernacle 
was finished (Exod. 28: 1); “and the heavens and the earth 
were finished” (Gen. 2: 1), and “thus was finished all the 
work of the tabernacle” (Exod. 39 : 32); “ and God blessed,” 
etc. (Gen. 1: 22, 28; 2:3); “and Moses blessed” (Exod. 
39: 43); “God finished his work” (Gen. 2 : 2), so Mosesdid 





(Exod. 40 : 83); God “sanctified” the Sabbath day as the 
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he creation (Gen. 2: 3); “ Moses sanctified” the 
hernacle and the ministering priests as the essence of 

ubtmmonwealth of Israel (Lev. 8: 10-16). 


Philadelphia. 
BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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GOD’S PICTURE-LESSONS. 


SYMBOLS of things that are. 
Typss of things that are to be, 











THE VEIL. 
Man’s separation. 


THE GOLDEN ALTAR. 


THE ARK. | 
God’s presence. 


THE TABLE AND LIGHT. 


Worship in works. Worship in prayer. 
THE BRAZEN ALTAR. | THE LAYER. 
Consecration. Purification. 





“ Which are.a shadow of the things to come; but 
the body [the substance] is Christ’s.” 





Lasindaine 





“HOLY TO THE LORD.” 





A HOLY SANCTUARY. 
A HOLY SERVICE. 
A HOLY PRIESTHOOD. 





BE YE HOLY; FOR I aM HOLY. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ God in his earthly temple lays.” 
“Here in thy name, eternal God.” 
“Lord of hosts, to thee we raise.” 

“To thee this temple we devote,” 

“ Builder of mighty worlds on worlds,” 
* And will the great eternal God.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What was the size of the tabernacle? Of what material 
wa it constructed? What judgment did Moses pronounce 
upon the work? (Exod. 39: 43.) What lesson does it sug- 
gest to us? (1 Cor. 3: 13-15.) How long was it‘ih building? 
(vs.2,17.) How do we know that it faced thé éast? (Exod. 
26: 22.) How was the building proper protected from the 
weather? (Exod. 36: 14, Rev. Ver.) How do we find the 
tabernacle idea expanded in the days of the kings? What 
book of the New Testament is devoted largely to the inter- 


pretation of it? Where, in sacred Scripture, do we last 


meet this structure? (Rev. 11: 1, 2; 15: 5-8.) What 
one object was contained in the holy of holies, or western 


room? (v.3.) Describe it (Exod. 25: 10-21). How were the 


two parties to the covenant there represented? (Exod, 25: 


16, 22.) How was the ark covered with the veil? (v. 3, Rev. 
What doctrines were shadowed 


Ver.; Exod. 26 : 32, 33.) 


Tell how the veil was hung. 13. What name was giver to 
the room containing the ark? 14, Show the position of the 
furniture in the outer room. 15. How were the twelve loaves 
of bread placed? 16, What oil was burned in the lamps? 
17. How many lamps were on the candlestick? 18. How 
was the altar of incense “before the ark”? 19. Tell about 
the curtain at the door. 20. Describe the altar of burnt 
offering. 21, Where was the laver set? 22, Of what use 
was the laver? 23. How large was the court? 24. Tell 
what things were anointed. 25. Describe the consecration of 
the priests, 26. Give the lessons taught by the holy sym- 
bols, 27. Point out the emphatic mode of statement in the 
last verse, , 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Where were the tables of 
stone put? 2. Where were the loaves of show-bread put? 
3. Where were the seven lamps? 4. Where was incense 
offered? 5. Where were sacrifices burned? 6. What persons 
were anointed? 7. Why was the tabernacle God’s house? 
Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST.* 


Students of the New Testament frequently feel the need 
of understanding the historical background of the story 
told in the Gospels and Acts. It is only within the 
present generation that the effort is made in our litera- 
ture to supply this need for readers who have neither 
time nor taste for detailed treatises on separate topics, 
In Germany, Schneckenburger (1862, posthumously), 
Hausrath (1866-72), and Schiirer (1874) have taken up 
this subject expressly, while Ewald, Keim, and others, 
have handled it incidentally. In French, English, and 
American literature it has been handled chiefly as inci- 
dental to Jewish history, or the life of our Lord and his 
apostles. Professor Stapfer has furnished at once the 
most comprehensive and the most popular book on the 
subject, and one well worthy of the translation, which 
makes it accessible to English as well as French readers. 


Of Swiss origin and of Teutonic descent, although a 
resident of Paris, he, like Godet, may be regarded as 
occupying an intermediate position between the two 
countries and their intellectual characters. He has the 
patience and the thoroughness which characterize the 
best Germans, and the French feeling for style and for 





forth in this room and veil? (Heb. 6:19, 20; 9:7, 8, 24; 
10: 19-22.) Describe the outer, or eastern, room and its fur- 
niture (vs. 4,5; Exod. 25 : 23-40). What reason have we for 
believing that the relation between the outer and inner rooms 
represented the relation between the old and the new dispen- 
sations? (Heb. 9: 2-9.) In what sense did the Lord give 
constant renewal of bread to the twelve tribes of the old 
covenant? (Num. 14: 8, 9; Deut. 28: 5-11.) In what sense 
did he provide them continual light? (Psa. 119; Rom. 3: 1, 2.) 
What reason have we for attaching a meaning to the incense 
altar common to both dispensations? (Exod. 30 : 6-8.) 

Describe the court and its furniture (vs. 6,7). How early 
in the world’s history were sacrifices offered? How were the 
court and all objects therein sanctified? (vs. 9-11.) What is 
the meaning of the word “sanctify”? Describe the priests’ 
garments. How were they sanctified? (vs. 12-15.) What are 
the two cardinal truths set forth in the tabernacle service? 
(1 Tim. 2: 5, 6.) How does Jesus’ priesthood differ from 
Aaron’s? (Heb. 7: 23-28.) How does his sacrifice differ from 
those offered on the brazen altar? (Heb. 10: 12-15.) How 
may we avail ourselves of the benefit of his sacrifice and 
mediation? (Acts 2 : 38; 16: 31.) 


Philadelphia, 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN,. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How did the structure look like a 
tent? 2. Who met in the tent of meeting? 3. How long 
did it take to complete the tent? 4. What part did Moses 
take in the work? 5. What part did Bezaleel take? 6. What 
part did the people take? 7. On what new year’s day was 
the tent erected? 8. In what part of the wilderness was the 
tent first erected? 9. Name the four principal pieces of fur- 
niture in the tabernacle. 10. How does the ark appear to 
be the choicest article? 11. What was put in the ark? 12. 





literary perspective, which enables him to put foremost 
The only fly 
in the ointment is that, although a Christian believer, he 
has been unhappily influenced by negative criticism on 
But it is but 2 small part of the 


what is first in importance or in interest. 


some points of detail. 
book which furnishes this offense to the reader. 


Professor Stapfer’s entire soundness on the main point 
is illustrated by the progress upon his previous books 
In his treatise on Religious 
Ideas in Palestine in the Time of Christ (1878), he was 
disposed to seek in the Jewish parties and in rabbis like 
Hillel an approximation toward the Gospel teaching. 
But further and closer studies of the Jewish sources have 
satisfied him that this was a mistake. The uniqueness 
and originality of Jesus of Nazareth, the utter impossi- 
bility of tracing anything essential in him to prior ele- 
ments in the Judaism of his age, grew upon our author 
He saw the justice of our Lord’s demand 
that the best, friendliest, and nearest among even the 
Pharisees “ must be born again” before they could come 


which this work shows. 


as he went on. 


into the kingdom. In this conviction he now writes, 


but with a ready recognition of everything in our Lord’s 
environment which fitted men to be recipients of his 
Here, indeed, is where he still some- 


unique influence. 
what overdoes the matter. His idyllic picture of Galilee 
its people (pp. 118, 119), for instance, reminds one o 
Renan, rather than of the Gospels. And his account o 


the Pharisees makes a contrast between them and the 
money-worshipers among their posterity which our Lord’s 
words do not warrant. Very lightly, indeed, Professor 





* Palestine in the Time of Christ. By Edmond Stapfer, D.D., Pro- 
ical Faculty of Paris, Translated by 


fessor in the Protestant Theol 


Annie Harwood Holmden., ith map and plan of the temple. 
xo" jpches. pp. xii, 527. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


oe 


Stapfer passes over that covetousness which already had 

eaten out the heart of Hebrew religion, which stood a& 

the especial obstacle to the success of Christ’s teaching, 

and which called out more rebukes and warnings from 

him than any other sin. 

The book opens with a very clear and readable account 

of the sources, especially of the Talmud and Josephus, 

The first book describes the geography of the country, 

narrates the history of the Herodic period, and discusses 

the social, public, industrial, and intellectual, life of the 

Jewish people in town and country. The second takes 

us from the secular to the religious side of Jewish life, 

The three religious parties into which the nation was 

divided are described carefully. Professor Stapfer regards 
the Pharisees and Essenes as ramifications of the Chasi- 
dim, the “Devout” party which grew out of the great 
revival of religion under Ezra‘and Nehemiah. In the 
Sadducees he finds the posterity of those Hellenizers 
who secretly! disapproved of the Maccabean uprising, 
and who concealed an enfeebled faith in Judaism, and a 
practical Epicureanism, under strict attention to the 
outer forms of the national religion. They obtained 
control of the Sanhedrin and the high priesthood under 
Herod and his children, and were the ruling class in 
New Testament times; but the Pharisees, who upheld 
the local synagogue worship against the Temple, and the 
rabbis against the priesthood, had the people on their 
side, and laid the foundations of modern Judaism. AS 
to Hillel, their great rabbi, who died about the time of 
our Lord’s advent, Professor Stapfer shows on what 
superficial ground rests the comparison which has been 
drawn between him and Christ. He was a shallow 
legalist, with loose ideas on just the points as to which 
our Lord rebuked the looseness of the Jews; and he was 
an avowed admirer of those traditions, by which the law 
had been nullified. While here and there our Lord’s 
teaching touches in an external way the teachings of the 
Essenes and the Pharisees, the account of their doc 
trines and their philosophy only deepens our sense of 
his entire and fundamental difference from them. It 
furnishes a background of unrefreshing and often trifling 
disputation, against which his parables and his injune 
tions stand out in the stronger contrast. ‘Never man 
spake like this man” was the report of officials who 
must have heard the best and the most helpful of the 
rabbis. It is the final verdict of historical criticism 
upon his originality and his self-evidencing authority, .. 
The externalities of Jewish religion—the Temple as-it 


hood, and the synagogues—receive their due share of 
attention. The book concludes with a chapter on the 
Gospel Chronology, and another on our Lord’s teaching. 
The former aims at the exactness and definiteness in 
which the French mind delights, and the author is too 
sure of his results. The latter deals with our Lord’s 
human development in a way which involves no disbelief 
of his Godhead, but which pushes what the Germans 
call the enotic theory of his personal consciousness to an 
extreme. Tomostreaders, it is to be feared, it will be rather 
a stumbling-bleck than a help. But with this and the 
other exceptions above indicated, and with some minor 
errors in Palestinian geography and archeology, Pro- 
fessor Stapfer’s book is a useful one, and especially valu- 
abie as condensing many results of French scholarship 
not otherwise accessible to English readers. 





Dr. Basil Man!y, of Louisville, has “ attempted a frank 
and thorough discussion of The Bible Doctrine of Inspira- 
tion.” His volume is not large, but it is full of impor- 
tant matter, and may be regarded as one of the best recent 
statements of the evangelical belief in plenary inspira- 
tion. The discussion is in three parts: “The Doctrine 
of Inspiration,” “ Proofs of Inspiration,” ‘‘ Objections to 
Inspiration.” In clear language, distinctions are made, 
partial and erroneous views are stated, and the correct 
position, as the author deems it, is both negatively and 
positively set forth. Naturally enough, the work of 
Professor Ladd receives more than passing notice, since 
the views here presented differ materially from those of 
the Yale professor. Both hold a reverent attitude to the 
Bible; but Dr. Manly accepts a complete synthesis of 
the divine and human factors in producing the book, 
, | which makes “ this twofold authorship extend to every 
f| part of Scripture.” This position is not only clearly 
f | stated, but ably defended. The work will be of value to 
two classes of readers: first, those who suppose that 
evangelical Christians have surrendered the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration, and accepted Matthew Arnold’s view 
of the Bible; and, secondly, those who, with much piety, 
still hold mechanical views, unwarranted by the phe- 
nomena of Scripture, and which are rejected by even the 
more orthodox of our theological professors. One of the 
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great difficulties in defending the Sctiptures has always 
been found in the misconceptions of the latter class. 
These mistakes invite attack, but will not bear defense. 
Hence the value of a work like this, which states fully 
what can be and is defended in maintaining the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible. Dr. Manly speaks worthily of 
his name when he says he began his labor “ with a dis- 
tinct belief that thorough and candid inquiry would sub- 
serve the interests of the cause of Christ; that truth has 
nothing to lose, but everything to gain, from fair inves- 
tigation ; and that to one who earnestly and prayerfully 
seeks, God will give guidance and satisfaction ” (p. 257). 
He seems to have been strengthened in this conviction 
by his labor, and hence will doubtless strengthen others. 
New York: A. C. Arnistrong & 
Son, Price, $1.25.) 

Psalm 110 furnishes the title for a little book, by Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt, which seems adapted to fulfill its purpose 
of refreshing and strengthening those weary or slothful in 
the warfare of life. The Brook in the Way is composed 
of forty-three essays or meditations on scriptural themes, 
or topics suggested by some passage of Scripture. The 
style is that of the preacher, rather than that of the 
essayist. The presence of a hearer is implied in well- 
nigh every page. Probably many of the chapters are 
the more finished form given to some address at the 
weekly devotional meeting. At all events, they would 
serve admirably for use onsuch an occasion. The volume 
has all the pleasing characteristics of the author’s pre- 
vious publications. Scriptural in thought, reverent in 
tone, practical in purpose, and thoroughly human in 
sympathy and helpfulness, the little book ought to do 
the good work for which it was designed by Dr. Hoyt. 
In appearance the volume is very attractive, and bears 
this dedicatory sentence: “To my wife.” (7 <5 inches, 
pp. 296. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 
$1.00.) 


A breezy and entertaining story of young manhood— 
or old boyhood—in and about Newport and its adjacent 
waters, is A Midshipman at Large, by Charles Remington 
Talbot. The author has the art of being interesting, 
while avoiding slang or undue sensationalism; and of 
making honest Saxon qualities appear worthy of imita- 
tion. The book is neither a novelette nor a religious 
story, but simply a wholesome “book for boys.” It is 
well illustrated by F. T. Merrill, whose sea-pictures are 
better than the average. (7}44 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. 394. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the first semi-annual number, for 1888, of the 
Leitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, edited by 
Professor Stade, of Giessen, is found an article, that both 
for matter and manner must have a deeper interest for 
American than for German readers. It is a history of 
Old Testament studies in America, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Moore, of the Andover Seminary. At no time in 
the history of this country have these studies been pur- 
sued as vigorously and thoroughly as now. It is a 
timely article. Professor Moore shows that when higher 
institutions of learning were first established by the New 
England Christians, the Bible languages were studied 
with great zeal at these schools; that, however, when 
America no longer drew upon England for her teachers, 
this study fell into decay, to be taken up as a special 
discipline, but with rather poor results, when theological 
seminaries Were established by the various denomina- 
tions. In this way the study of the Bible languages, 
through strange vicissitudes, was taken from the college 
and transferred to the seminary, there to be pursued for 
practical ends only. A second article is to treat of the 
remarkable revival of this study among us during the 
last ten years. The manner in which this article is 
written shows the influence of German exact methods 
on the younger generation of American scholars, It is 


based entirely upon original research, and most of the 
matter is new. 


The fifth number of the series of writings published - 
by the Jnstitutum Judaicum in Berlin has just been issued 
by Professor Hermann Strack, the prominent Hebrew 
scholar of the University of Berlin. It bears the title 
‘Aboda Zara, or Idolatry, and is the second Mishna 
treatise so far edited in this series. Like Joma, or Day 
of Atonement, recently reviewed in these columns, ‘Aboda 
Zara is based upon the best manuscripts and editions 
accessible. Among these, the codices of Cambridge and 
Berlin, together with the old prints of Naples (1492) and 
Venice (1529), hold the first rank. In some respects, 


proxement over Joma. The suggestions made by The 
Sunday School Times to prefix a table of contents to each 
new forthcoming treatise, and to add the number of the 
pages of the best and most used Mishna editions, were 
gracefully acknowledged and accepted by the Berlin 
professor. In addition to these two things, ‘Aboda Zara 
contains a chronological list of the Thanna’im, or teach- 
ers of the law, in the first centuries of the Christian era, 
so far as mentioned in the Hebrew text. Professor Strack 
deserves much praise for having inaugurated the publi- 
cation of this series of Mishnaic treatises. They contain 
all that can be desired by students, and they have such 
an amount of valuable material condensed on a few pages 
as to enable any tolerably gifted scholar of our universi- 
ties and theological seminaries to pursue a successful study 
of the Mishna literature even without oral instruction. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1888. 
Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko... ......00.ssssssese seceesees July 25, 26 
SOME pap 66656 Sesh se ius bessevenesnesds veLaie Seseenbus sesbeuses August 21-23 
New Brunswick, provincial ...........000.cs0ee sesssseee September 4-6 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altoona,...........cc00seseee September 25-27 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Willimantic............. November 
New Hampshire, state, at Dover.............. soscsvecceeeess November 





MOODY’S SUMMER BIBLE-SCHOOL FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


God’s Word never lacks for witnesses to its truth and 
its power; nor does God ever fail to raise up new wit- 
nesses in its behalf at the very time when it is newly 
assailed by his enemies. If its historical statements are 
for the time being the chief point of attack, God causes 
ancient records to come to light from out-of-the-way 
libraries, or to be dug up from below the sands of the 
desert, to make clearer the points in dispute in the Bible 
story. When it is claimed by materialistic scoffers that 
an increase of positive knowledge lifts men above the 
realm of Christian faith, and that the Bible is losing its 
hold on the educated men of to-day, God brings together 
college students in unprecedented numbers for the 
reverent study of his Word, and for the giving of per- 
sonal testimony to its uplifting power in the realm of 
their highest intellectual achievings. And it is in the 
light of this truth that the Students’ Summer School for 
Bible Study at Mr. Moody’s home in Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has an interest and an importance beyond its 
immediate value to those who are engaged in it with 
zeal and heartiness. 

Right in midsummer, fresh from the severe annual 
examinations of the college ‘curriculums, four hundred 
of the choicest students of the foremost American col- 
leges gather at Northfield to pass two weeks in close 
Bible study under the directions of skilled teachers in 
various departments of biblical research. Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell; the universities of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Rochester, Boston, Michigan, and Alabama; 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, Syracuse, 
Wesleyan, Oberlin, Rutgers, Bates, Georgetown, Ottawa, 
Ripon, Illinois, Carleton, and other institutions of learn- 
ing, East, West, and South, are represented in the 
gathering, some of them with large delegations. The 
principal colleges of the Dominion of Canada are well 
represented; as, also, are the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh, from over the water. More- 
over, there are representatives from France, Holland, 
Greece, China, Japan, andSiam. And thesame reverent 
and studious spirit actuates them all. 

When it is remembered that, in the opening years of 
this century, an intelligent believer in the truths of the 
Bible was a rarity among the students of Harvard, or 
Yale, or Princeton, or William and Mary, this large 
assemblage of Bible students from those colleges and 
others is the more noteworthy, as furnishing in itself 
the sufficient refutation of the charge that the Bible 
is losing its hold on the educated mind of America. And 
in view of the fact that this is the third annual gather- 
ing of the sort, with an increase of attendance and of 
interest at each succeeding year, it is evident that, the 
more closely the Bible is studied, the firmer is its hold 
on those who study it. Indeed, the chiefest proof of the 
practical value of these gatherings is found in their reflex 
influence on the colleges which are represented in them. 
For example, a student from Cornell University reported 
this year that two years ago there were only about one 
hundred and fifty Christian students out of some eight 
hundred students in that institution; while, as a result 





however, the book just published shows a decided im- 


of the new impulse given to religious work there 
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School for Bible Study, there were three hundred Chrig 
tian students at Cornell a year ago; and now there, ar 

more than four hundred Christian students there oy; of 

an aggregate student membership of some eleven hyp. 

dred. And from Oberlin College, which was at 1, 

other extreme of the religious scale from Cornell, the 

proof of the gratifying influence of these Summe 

Schools in quickening Christian activities and in deep. 

ening spiritual life, was hardly less noteworthy, 

This summer, as hitherto, Mr. Moody has himself been 

the most impressive and the most valued teacher of the 

assembled students. The power which he showed 

Cambridge and at Oxford, on the occasion of his firs 
visits there, has been manifested in all his interview, 
with these college students from both sides of the water, 
His love of the Bible, and his familiarity with it; hj, 
hearty consecration to his Master, and his unfailing loyg 
for souls; his knowledge of human nature, his profound 
sympathy with humanity, and his abounding good sense, 
—have shown themselves in all that he has said ang 
done; while, with all, his real genius as a thinker ang 
as a speaker have stood out in his longer and his shorter 
addresses. The students have never tired of hearing 
him; and the more they have seen of him, the better 
they have loved him, 

The Rev. Dr. Broadus, of Louisville, Kentucky, who 
combines in a rare degree high scholarship with freedom 
and effectiveness as a preacher, has again been prominent, 
as a year ago, in leading the minds of the students in 
important lines of Bible study. The Rev. J. Hudson 
Taylor, an English missionary from China, has evidenced 
and illustrated his high courage of faith and his whole. 
hearted devotedness to Christ, in the story of his work 
as the founder and director of the Chinese Inland Mis. 
sion, and of his varying experiences in his life of loving 
service for his Master. Professor William R. Harper, of 
Yale, has spoken strong words for fearlessness in the 
study of the authorship and the structure of the different 
books of the Bible, and has thrown light on the methods 
of the teaching of the divinely inspired prophets. The 
Editor of The Sunday School Times has given addresses 
in the line of Oriental side-lights on the Bible as a 
Oriental book, and other well-known teachers were t 
follow these in the second week of this remarkabk 
gathering. 

Mr. Moody has not lost sight of the fact that this is 4 
gathering of college students in vacation time, and that 
recreation must have a place in the hours of every week- 
day; so he has arranged for various forms of athletic 
exercises in the afternoon, between the forenoon and 
the evening meetings for Bible study. Mr. Stagg, the 
famous base-ball pitcher from Yale, and Mr. Cowen, the 
well-known captain of the Princeton base-ball team, with 
other experts, have charge of these exercises; while Mr. 
Studd, a Cambridge cricket player of international fame, 
and prominent men in different branches of athletic 
games, from other colleges, do their part in making 
these exercises an object of interest to all. A beauty of 
the whole thing is, in fact, that the gathering is a gath- 
ering of representative college students, with full play 
given to the physical, the mental, and the spiritual, sides 
of their nature, 

The assembly itself was a most impressive one to look 
down upon from the platform, especially in view of the 
possibilities of power for good in the lives of those whose 
eager faces were there upturned in waiting for words of 
instruction and counsel from those who were set to be 
their teachers for the hour. There was, indeed, a 
measure of reasonableness in the hearty words of a young 
Yale student, who, in addressing the assembly, said 
enthusiastically: “I tell you, fellows, the history of this 
country for the next fifty years will largely pivot on the 
lives and the work of those who are in this room to-day.” 
And there is*cause for thankfulness to God that those on 
whom so much for this country depends, are under such 
influences as cluster about them in the Students’ Sum- 
mer School for Bible Study at Northfield. 





CHICAGO SUMMER BIBLE-SCHOOL. 


A summer school for Bible study, and upon methods of 
Christian work, for men only, is to be held in Chicago 
during the month of August, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Evangelization Society. Major D. W. Whittle, 
the Rev. Charles F. Goss, B. F. Jacobs, E. W. Bliss, 
Alexander Patterson, L. W. Messer, Merton Smith, and 
other well-known and competent ministers and evange- 
lists, are to superintend the workers, and to give daily 
lessons. It is hoped that the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, of 
London, England, founder of the “China Inland Mission,” 
and other valuable helpers from abroad, will come from 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield convention, and give addresses. 





through the influence of the first Students’ Summer 


The Chicago Avenue (Mr. Moody’s), the tents and halls 
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of this Society, and various other churches 
and missions of the city, are to be open 
every night during the month for evan- 
gelistice services, to be conducted by the 
workers in the Institute ; thus affording an 
opportunity for students to receive prac- | 
tical training in methods of presenting the 

gospel, in the conduct of second meetings, 
jn dealing with inquirers, ete. 

The forenoons of each day will be de- 
yoted to Bible study and to lectures upon 
methods of work, The afternoons, to 
classes in organ and vocal music, to instruc- 
tion in gospel singing, and to hospital and 
house-to-house visitation, to gymnasium 
instruction at the Young Men’s Ohristian 
Association, and to a course of medical 
lectures. 

All attendants of the Institute will be 
required to be present at the forenoon 
classes. In the afternoon, each may 
choose the class, or the work, preferred. 

Board and lodging can be had at a cost 
of $5.00 to $9.00 per week. There will be 
no charge for instruction, and no further 
cost need be incurred, except for washing. 

Saturdays will be kept for recreation pur- 
poses. Excursions to parks and upon the 
lake, with visits to public and theological 
seminary libraries, can be enjoyed. 

. Applications should be in the handwrit- 
ing of the applicant, and should state the 
age, date of conversion, what Christian 
work has been heretofore engaged in, and 
what educational advantages have been 
enjoyed, and should be accompanied by the 
endorsement of pastor or other officers of 
the church in which the applicant is a 
member. Letters of application should be 
in the hands of the committee as soon as 
possible, They may be addressed to F. G. 
Ensign, corresponding secretary, Chicago 
Evangelization Society, Room 78, 154 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The. 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
128,000 copies, Advertisérs are free to examine 
the rubscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
onan advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amouné of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
pan Baap dk apa as dt will not conflict with 
contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All Slemdlaias, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. If you are ner- 
yous, and cannot sleep, try it. 




















































































~ All desiring employment should write to 
B. F. Johnson & Co., Pubs, 1009 Main St., 
Richmond, Va, See their advertisement. 


_T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


HE Lage NEW-YORKER is the leading 

en en, and home weekly in America 
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Cants, #4 Park Row, New York. aarti n5e 


THE BLACKBOARD. 


Price, 50 cents per year; 15 cents 
_ WARD & DRUMMOND. . ow Keck. 


FIVE BEST MAGAZINES 


for all ages, baby to grown les of all for 1 
ofany one for 5a. DLOTHROP COM PANY . Boston 


Improvement Fund Cards, Car- 

Roof Car ds, pet Cards, Brick Cards, "stone 
R n easy way of collectin 

Sted 5c. for a complete set of samples. pres Spe 


ple 
-» 237-9 Dock B8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TS 4 ANY BOOK! SAMPLES 


Send 2 stam for stage. FREE! }| & 
The ADJUSTABLE HOOK COVER 1 for school and 
books. Neat. cheap, Seating, AG 
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15 LARGE VOLUMES, 


Handsomely Printed and Bound. 


‘erms first 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 





A GOOD CYCLOPEDIA BOUGHT IS LIKE A FRUIT-TREE PLANTED. 
What some of our leading instructors say about the International: 
“(It is the best Cyclopedia for general use that F have yet seen.” “Oan get more out of it 
than could be acquired by four yeare in college.” ‘I find the International generally 
ahead of all the others.” “My personal knowledge of the editor-in-chief assures 
me of its excellence.” “It ts the very one far the libraries of our public schools,”’ 
Professional men, workingmen, anybody, anywhere, can buy this splendid work on the easiest monthly 
peyments, We Werte for everything you needtoknow. Salesmen wanted in all unoccupied territory. 
class. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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ETTER By Bishop J. H. 
Pine: a LL. D., 
Chancellor Chauta uqua. 
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fair getement — Basie. Quarterly. ‘Tastefphiy bow bound 
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OVER 15,000 BUSHNELL’S 
PORTABLE LETTER COPYING BOOKS 
now in use. No copying press required. Perfect 
= are secured by ith the book in the hands. 
Note size, 6X10 in., $1.00. tter size, 1012 in., $1.30, 
By mail. Known and used all around the world. Try 
one, They are the best copying books made for home 
and private use and for the traveler. Order b 
any bookseller or stationer, or direct from me, 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, Agt., 47 8. 4th St., Philadelphia. 
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IVE TEACHERS use the Illustrator of 
Sunday-school lessons. Earnest, spiritual, prac 
tical, Subscribersrepresent 40 evangelical denciina: 
a ‘Expository notes, central thoughts, p’ A 
near ten questions, Bible reading, what can o 
mary veachings,plans young peo seamecteee Se 
apes 60c.a year J. MorRow, Minneapolis, Minn, 
‘400, 0 005: The largest ciroulation 9 gene 
ee Ladies’ Home Jour 
‘cal Housekeeper.” hg 4 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Wn Conn. Norwalk MilitaryInstitute. 

Thorough teaching. Careful training. Moderate 
charges. ne eae ling. Gymnasium. Bowling 
alleys. Boat-h ROBE ERTS, Principal. 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY 


et (ol Smsutsaben we Rtn fCiorensd Graduate), 
Principal and Proprietor, MEDIA, P. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY, WATERFORD. 


Reopens Sent 5. Location and buildin eatend 
healthful. Home and school life combined. Best of 
teachers; instruction thorough; certificate admits to 

"Address Miss H. E. DOUG GLASS, Principal. 


qn WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


1 commence its 51th year Sept. 6, Fine library, 
Invurste Shaervatory. and cabinets. Thorough in- 

struction. Best of home influences. Send for circu- 

larto MISS A. E. STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass, 


mak: | MITCHELL’ BOYS’ SCHOOL, Billerica 


Mass., 18 miles from ‘Boston and 
es from Lowell, on the Bos‘on and Lowell R. R. 
‘As select Fumily School for 4 Boys from 7 to 15 in- 
clusive. Fall term commences October 1, Send for 
circular to M. C. MITCHELL. A.M., Principal. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 54th 
year. Buildingsadmirable; grounds 
extensive; apparatus ample; teachers experienced ; 
thoreaad | Preparation for college & 8 & ecient c schools, 
Corea te of D. W. ABER A.M., Princi- 


wi admits to Brown, ‘Tectaienin, ee ilileasee Madison 
niversity, Wellesley, and to Amherst in the classics, 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY young Ladies. 


College course.standard for admission same as Eastern 
eges. Excellent preparatory course. Superior 

fact ties for musicand art. Resident physician. Sare 
cents system of gymnastics. For catalogues, address 
iss ANNA R. GELSTON, Prin., Rockford, Ill. 


























EDUCATIONAL. 


M°ouuNEr HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS, 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YA x8), Principal. 


END FOR CATALOGUE to the M. V. Insti- 
tute, Mystic Bridge, Conn, Both sexes. 


ISS M. S. GIBSON’S Family and Da 
School for Young Ladies and Little > Girls, 2106 
Spruce 8t., Phila. Fall term begins Sept. 27, 1888. 














yest FEMALE SEMINARY, “ono 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan. Health @ benatifal 
joo, The Mth annual session willopenSe 
Board and tuition, $170.00. Forca 
seamen. Sy to Miss Leia S. McK xx, Principal. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One of | aledowen best academic and classical 
land. The payment of ad- 











c SEMINARY ay 7d mie CONN. 
L AN Home Sehool. Young La Beautiful 
and healthful location, Three hours en New York. 
Half-hour from Hartford. Address Rev.J.B. MCLEAN. 


Fairf™x Hall. Seminary for young ladies. Win- 
chester, Va. Location healthful and accessible. Best 
advantagesatmoderaterates. English and elective or 

special courses. Twentieth year begins Sept.5. For 
catalogue, address Miss M. BE. Briuines, Principal. 


OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL (founded 

in 1660). One ofthe oldest classical schoolsin U.S. 

Prepares for college @ scientific school. Has prepared 

more boy for Yale than any other school. For cata- 
logue, address Guo. L, Fox, Rector, New Haven, Ct. 











Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 
wat hae and DAY SCHOO a 
20 Prospect Street, Gieveland, Ob 
Recnine Septenter 27, 1888. College Preparation. 


EDGEHILL SCHOO 


Littlemowa, Fe: Pa., on takes into his farally eight gure 
akes in 
to educate > them, Write 


Bunker Hill ane Seadean. flomeschool Supe- 


rior advan ce. Prepares for any college 
or business. en Pe Sept. 10, 1888. Ad 
the Revs aS wy M Principal and Prop’r. 


HELTEN: HAM ae BoaRDING SCHOOL 
for Boys, on Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia. 
Extensive Datidings, chapel, and gymnasium ; large 
uslitess. eth Military d epares for col or 


a ee 
NUGUSTA FEMALE SEMINARY, 


Miss Mary J. bp verte Princtpal, Opens Sey 

1888, closes June, 1889. Board, ete., with full english 
course, for the entire session of 9 months. 

full particulars, write for catalogue. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF BALTIMORE CITY. 

An institution of highest collegiate grade, with 
og facilities for thorough and extended instruc 
$on. ns September 13, 1 Address the president, 

HOPKINS, Ph.D., Baltimore. Md. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE 


ACK-ON-TH N.Y. 
GRADUATING CouRsE exvlanere Y tata taner 
FoR TORY and BusIN Ess 
For Boys and Young Men. 
rrates. Special teaching 
Music, Modern La. 
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in 
vance wilt onl in eens bree iy with boar for’ fall 
term, beginning A Aug. 29. Send for catalogue to the 
Rev. » Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL PROmPENCE: 


Founded in 1704. OF ee mee _ from 18 
states. All denominations. Thorough work in English, 
science, classics, music, and art. Gurcertifieavea vimits 
tocollege. Address AUGUSTINE JONES, L 


NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA a 
WELLS’ COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
FULL COLLEGIATE course of study, soetepearntel 
and vocal music, drawing, ppainsine © Location 
beautiful and healthful. uildings elegant, Ex- 
tended and thorough instruction. A refined Christian 
‘home, Geosion bes nae t. 12.1888 Send for catalogue. 
RISBEE, D.D,, President. 


iin PAs. 2 Business College, 
PA., or College of Com- 
ERLE, FA. 0 Batale Ne Yes for 
VAilows The best and ghesp, 
Foal rym poneote Se A= in America. ual 


sag, terobs: 
‘Mention this payee. 
, Proprietors. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FORYOUNG LADIES 


Removed 

to OGON specious py coat tof rox Cone, 
will begin’ "ts ‘th rty-ninth year Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 26. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


Miss FRANCES E. ‘BENNETT, 
Miss Sytvia J. EastTMan, 














Emeritus Principals, 
Miss M, L, BoNNEY, 
Muss H. A. DILLAYE. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE woven. 


Under care of the inet of New York. Course of 
study equal to that of the best colleges. Scientific and 
Special courses, with Canes preparatory depart- 
ment, Best advantagesin Music and Art, M,. ding 
with best modern improvements; heated ws steam, 
and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Ob 

tory— Museum and ‘Art Galle Terms moderate, Ad- 
dress Paes’r A. W. COWLES, LL. D., Elmira, N. ¥. 


“STAMMERING” 


And all Defeets of 8 h P 


Rey. Chas, E. Robinson, D.D., Scranton, ] Arg writes 
ae | have purposely delay ea writing you about the 
results in my son’s case, inorder to jud coor! mem phe sbe 
tests of time and trying circumstances ave 

assed,and as he has not s:ammered onc ota po Ae ider 
bis cure Complete, 48 and I regard itas remarkable, I 
commend your system as thoroughly scientific.” 
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Ww sz, WALNUT ST. Boarding School for 
Girls, 4301 Walnut 8t., Phila. Re-opens Sept. 19 
Miss J. TRAUTMANN, Prin, ‘Catalogue on application. 
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BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


a as oe pegricaiars, of EN, 
1334 Chestuue Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR mig tr 2 
Home and day Deglnd Bes Select and safe, 
Next term at Repeat ae i tay 
address I. RLETON, A 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ach men aly eeal rh Pe SA 
TALCOTT, Morgan Park, Cook Co., Pri. 


Painesville, Ohio. Lovation pleasant. and health deat, 
course of study liberal and thorough, Thirtieth ipa. 
begins Sept. 6. 1688, Miss MARY EVANS, Princ 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 


bain = ra N, 
45th year, For cat logue, ‘send % the Rey. A. @ 
CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 
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JOSEPH Cl LLOTTS. 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604, 


THH MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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$75.22 00 t $250. 00 A MONTH can be ase 
0 ™ working forus. Agents 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their -w 
— to the business. Spare moments may be profitab! 
mployed also. A few vacancies in towns 4 cities. B.F. 
50. NSON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


IBERAL SALARY 80% ‘Car ‘books ‘on new 


lan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for pre 
Pation, Bend at once for particulars. JOHN C. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pe 


AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for Tus 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, with 
AGENT its great Premium picture, “Christ Before 
AGENT Pilate.” Send for special offer to Sunday- 
AGENT schools, free. 95 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
WANTE several general agents for a new 
and very pular subscription 
book. Local agents sell from 7 to 10 each day, .Lik- 
at inducements given. References required. 
R. HH, WOODWARD < CO,, Baltimore, 14. 


130 ORDERS IN 34 DAYS;” (hie sde 


every 12 ealls ;” “47 orders in 16 hours: ;” **73 orders in 
5 days;”’ such are some of the reports of our agents. 
Termsfre. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 


a ocez at home selling the Nickel Tidy 
Holder, Every family buysthem. La- 
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léc, in 2c. stamps, W. Hassel naky,Q, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The *ame price percopy 

fr any number of copies less five. To a new 

bscriber, balf price ¥41.00) 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
ee; $1.00a year. To new subscribers, 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of aschool unite in subscribing 
for a number cf copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE [0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 

id subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. 

e@ total number of both old and new together to be 
not less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
ld su bers, and hulf price (50cents)fornew. The 
number of both old and new together to be not 
than twenty. 
If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
=~ wishes, poe renewing. 0 form a larger one at a 
ower rate, it is of course free to do so. 
FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
ler schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers In any 
achoo) is less than twenty, the club rate tosuch school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
ber of” teaccompanied by a statement that the num- 
ful 








ical Stu- 
price (50 


of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
1 nuraber of teachers in the school. This does not 
ean that every (eacher must actually de asubscriber, 
tthat the number of copies ordered must not be 
than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
— in excess of the required number may be sub- 
bed for atthe sametime. Zeachers bel ing tuthe 
same household may be counted as ONE in makin 
@ statement of the number of teachers in a ‘or 
ple: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
, the club subscription need not be for more 


copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


0 ARE ‘NEW’ SUBSCRIBERS? B 
is meant one who has not taken 
on me ty py past two years. 
ne shifting of a subscription from one member ot 
a a to another in order to 
new su 


. ' et the reduction 
new additional subscriptions by or for other 





anew sub- 


@ paper at |, 
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For Men Chiefly. 


When your collars and cuffs are rough and irritate your 
flesh, when you find the fine linen eaten away in spots, 
displaying the coarse filling, this is the cause :—They 
have been washed with ordinary soap, whose cleansing 
properties are due to caustic soda and elbow grease ; 
either of these will produce the above, and the starch 
makes them feel as if you had a saw around your neck, 


°. ‘ { 
Pyle’s Pearline does away with the rubbing, hence 
it saves all wear and tear in the wash. 
as the finest imported castile soap. Linens washed with 
it are perfectly white and last many times as long as if 
washed in the old rubbing, twisting, wrecking way. 

f Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers 
are offering imitations which they claim to 
be Pearline, or “ ; 
It’s false—they are not, and besides are 


dangerous. 


but sold by all , 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York, 











It is as harmless 


the same as Pearline.” 


PEARLINE is never peddled, 
ood grocers. ( 








bers is not allowable, although 
the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
ming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
formed on the 


of any club for less than ten copies 

li School” plan (givenabove). When ver large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the indivi dual addressesof 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 

to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
‘where a portion of the teachers of a schook get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
e school get theirs from another, the papers will 
sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
Py the name of the school should be mentioned in 


e order, 
Additions be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
ing pro raia for the time that he is to receive the 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
She club he eubecrines for takes the poze eae as 
r es the place 
formed last year DY ............cceccsssseeeeee . peboctin b, gone 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a Jair trial of the 

pom A won is entitled to the half rate 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber be 
the time paid for, unless by epectal request. Tee ne 
per for s club will invariably be discontinued at the 

su 
Seserte made early. ription, Renewals should 
ugh Copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school te amin 
sent free, upon application. - ee 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
London, E. C., will receive vearl ye halt-y nae Syd 
ap oe bs The P mmny + Times @ paper to 

. , direct from Phi 
GRREPOES) 08 the following rates :— hag sshebehae 
‘rom 3 4 PY copies, 10s. each. 

oO hd “ 
10 copies and upwards, on0d. “ 

‘To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

-4 ante eapy, cc he individeal addresses, or in a 

w may erred 
By the subscribers, ; nasa sah does 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher; 


1031 WalnufS hiladelphia 
P. O. Box 1550. en " 


ADVERTISING RATE 


12..©O©0 PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following 











DISCOUNTS. 
FOR TIME. FOR SPACE, 

@ insertions... 5 per ct. 100 lines...... 5 per ct. 

A a we: > ED ~ © | cscimn 20 * 

~~ * wa > see “ ......20 

13 20 “* THO |: end a, > 
20 ba ——s “ 1,000 “ 2.40 “ 
26 nal wae 1,500 “ 24.45 “ 
39 » wae i oP std 50 “ 
53 = = To be used within one 
Noadvertisement of less | YeSr 
than & lines inserted at 
t me rates on a contract 





for Variable space. 


HIRES’ IM 


free of expense. 





Package 25 Cents. t 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 
world, TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. i 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ Happy Hours mv Farry LAND,” 
will be mailed free to any one sending their address. CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia 


If they should not have it, 





Caticura 
== Soap= 
Realizes THE 
FAIREST xX 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
A aes SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
in its marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
Sorveeing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous bg such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
pexee and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
to — It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and sealp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. ce, 25c.. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
4arSend for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
PIM prevented by CuUTICUBA MEDICATED Soap. 














I am well pleased with MAaGEE’s EmMuISION. It is 
easily taken and digested, and, un! ke most emulsions, 
it gives little or no offense to the stomach.—A. P, 
Grinnell, Dean University of Vermont, Burlington. 





Advertisements discontinued before completion of 

order, either by direction of advertiser or for non- 
yment, shall be paid for at rates for the 
ve tising done. 

An advertixer may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine them. An advertiser is entitled to 
the highest discount which the entire amount of ad- 
vertising done by him in any one year will secure. 

Advertisements conditioned on an ap) nee on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 

Address all communications a' Out advertising to 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 


Dyspeptics will never use any other medicine after 
once giving MAGEE’s EMULSION a fair trial. 
is too well known to require 


:) 
IDGE Ss FCOD any dissertation on its merits 
as the best food for infants or invalids. Sold by 
a ists eve’ here. In cans, 35 cents and 
upward. . on 
pward. OOLRICH & CO. label. 





S"COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS,PIESano CAKES. 
Recommend d and 


ended by best Housekeepers. In poun 
half-pound 4 — ap Ask your Grocer for ¢t, 


sample free on request. 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


f BECOOD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN T 


ro LADIES. 





in Tea 
Greate st Bargalns pa. MUMS: 
‘or particulars address 


& GREAT AMERICAN Tm 00 
81 & 33 Vesey St. New York, N.Y. 











4 i] **wood’s a7 

Sf \@ GENUINE SELECTED 
oft: ese SPICES. 

NF fant Wot cae bom 


o THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no pnt he ready. Putupinib 
tin cans at 7ic. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and onlv manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Send your old Glasses by mail. 

We'll take exact size from them and send 

a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 

with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual peice, $5.00. 

This method of Sitting eyes never fails. Satisfact on, or 

money refunded. . ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOPE OR THE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of ibeor’s Compoun 
of Pure Coed Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 











A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveier will secure 


Rogers’ Ory Citrate Magnesia, 








An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it ‘Try it yourselé, 








TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., 


a 


WORTH REPEATING 





HYMN OF THE FOURTEENTy 
CENTURY. 


Fighting the battle of life 
ith a weary heart and head, 
For in the midst of the strife 
The banners of joy are fled! 
Fled and gone out of sight, 
When I thought they were so near — 
And the murmur of hope this night’ 
Is dying away on mine ear, 


Fighting alone to-night,— 
With not even a stander-by 
To cheer me on in the fight, 
Or to hear me when I cry; 
Only the Lord can hear, 
Only the Lord can see 
The struggle within, how dark and dregy 
Though quiet the outside be. ‘ 


Lord, I would fain lie still 
And quiet, behind my shield; 
But make me to know thy will, 
For tear I should ever yield, 
Even as now my hands’ 
So doth my folded will 
Lie waiting thy commands 
Without one anxious thrill. 


But as with sudden pain 
My hands unfold and clasp, 
So doth my will stand up again 
And taketh its old firm grasp, 
Nothing but perfect trust, 
And love of thy perfect will, 
Can raise me out of the dust, 
And bid my fears lie still. 


O Lord, thou hidest thy face, 
And the battle-clouds prevail! 
Oh, grant me thy sweet grace, 
That [ may not utterly fail! 
Fighting alone to-night, 
With what a beating heart; 
Lord Jesus, in the fight, 
Oh, stand not thou apart! 





CULTURE OF THE SENSE OF 
HEARING. 
[Jean Ingelow, in The Independent. ] 


We can do a great deal to cultivate the 

ear.... But we can do nothing to alte 

the pitch or extend the range of sound 

which the tympanum can receive. kh 

other words, the ear may have the advan: 

tage of great keenness of perception, may 
hear sounds extremely small, distant, and 
faint, and yet be always deaf to any noise, 
however loud and near, if it is lower or 
higher in pitch than the tympanum is 
made for. 

Various experiments which have been 
made show that about the lowest, or what 
in a musical instrument would be called 
the deepest bass sound, consists of twelve 
and a half undulations in the second, and 
the highest or most acute of rather more 
than six thousand. 

It should be remembered that human 
ears have not all the same compass. A 
party of young people, all with excellent 
hearing, may go into the meadows, and 
some will hear the shrill note of the com- 
mon grasshopper, and some will not hear 
it even faintly, but simply hear nothing 
at all. 

Dr. Wollaston, a great authority on this 
subject, believes that “human hearing 
never extends more than a note or two 
above the cry of the common Gryllus 
campestris.” ‘The word “cry” is not cor- 
rect, as the insect does not make the sound 
with the voice, but with a little saw-like 
scraper at his side. He gives a scale of 
sounds which he found to be inaudible to 
some ears. He found that some people 
could not hear the cry of the bat, nor the 
chirp of the house-cricket, nor the chirp- 
ing of sparrows, which is four octaves 
above F in the middle of the pianoforte. 
Not to be able to hear this last note he con- 
siders to be very rare. He believes the 
whole range of human hearing to be com- 
pressed between the deepest notes of the 
organ and the highest known cries of in- 
sects, including fully nine octaves, the 
whole of which are distinctly audible to 
most ears... . 

It must be supposed that small creatures, 
including quadrupeds, hear sounds much 
more acute than are audible to us, but 
none of the iower notes of ourscale. This 
is, perhaps, the case with cats and dogs, 
who can obviously communicate with one 
another, coming so~close as almost to 
touch noses, but making no sound audible 
tous. Thus there is not such a confusion 
of noises as there would be otherwise. 
The vast difference of pitch heard by dif- 
ferent great tribes of creatures causes us 
and them to have, so to speak, the world 
to ourselves. 





ted oer ens 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Send 2 cents for Uustrated catalogue 


Qn the other hand, horses are known to 
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July 14, 1688.) 
—— =o 
we cannot hear (and this is 
hear rat the lower end of our range). 
; ny superstitious fancies have gathered 
; 4 this undoubted fact. One singular 
roof of it was given before the late earth- 
a along the shores of the Mediter- 
pcan The horses for a couple of days 
before exhibited every symptom of abject 
fear. Some few could not be made to stit 
from their stables; some were unmanage: 
ble in harness, would stop on the road 
ad shake with terror. hen the deep 
rumbling noise and awful roaring were 
first heard by us, which was only a few 
seconds before the earth began to quake, 
their fright reached a climax, but did not 
change its character. Is it not highly 
robable that they had for many hours 
previously heard premonitory noises deeper 
than the deepest earth-groaning that we 
can perceive, and may there not frequently, 
and specially at night, be subterranean 
sounds audible to them which cause them 
to sweat and tremble, but which their 
masters never hear at all? But we must 
Jeave these speculations, which demand 
more space than can be given here. 

If it is agreed that man has seven 
senses, we must take the liberty to divide 
the sense of hearing into twothat ordi- 
nary hearing which all have, and what we 
call “an ear for music.” We may at least 
say of the disabilities of the ear what is 
not true of like defects of the eye. The 
color-blind cannot be cured; but the tone- 
deaf in most cases can. I define want of 
ear in this sense to be want of power to 
match a sound, whether the vibrating note 
of a musical instrument or the tone and 
sound of a voice in speaking. A child 
who “wants ear” should be exercised to 
notice and repeat precisely every inflec- 
tion of every word said by a teacher. One 
who before teaching could hardly discern 
the difference between “God Save the 
Queen” and “Caller Herring,” can be 
taught to discriminate between them, by 
careful training, ean be made to hear the 
difference between 4 sharp and & flat note, 
and then in time and by patience can be 
taught to sing in tune, and evén with a 
certain degree of taste; whether it is 
worth while to bestow so much trouble 
to. secure less than one born with a good 
ear has with no trouble at all, is another 
matter. 

But what comes tniversally home to us 
is not the trifling defect of having no joy 





in yew, no power to sing, and no talent | ¢ 


for music, but that more common sign of 
the same defect in children which makes‘ 
their ears unable to match the common 
sounds of speech correctly, and causes 
them frequently to let slip certain letters 
out of their talk, and never observe their 
absence, 

“Language,” as Max Miiller says, “has 
no independent, substantial existencé, 
Language exists in man; it lives in being 
spoken; it dies with each word that is 
proseannet, and is no longer heard,” 

Te also maintains that “phonetic decay 
of language is not the result of mere acci- 
dent; it is governed by definite laws.” 

Our greatest possession must needs 
change. Literature is the strongest power 
we have to arrest iton its way and hold it 
back, so long as may be. We have, how- 
ever, much more power over the phonetic 
than over the diadectic changes of language, 
and though there is no doubt that even 
the “authorized version of the Bible,” 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” the works of 
Shakespeare, which we are constantly 
reading, will one day be no more “ under- 
standed of the people,” we need not for a 
loug time to come let go any of the letters 
of our alphabet, either for want of culture 
or for want of ear. 

The-two letters that are in danger with 
English people are the aspirate (the letter 
h)-and the trilling letterr. The Scotch 
suffer very little from the tendency to 
over-soften, misplace, or omit these letters. 

It is probable that about three hundred 

ears ago, when Shakespeare wrote, the 
etter A still held its proper place; for 
though he is fond of putting all sorts of 
uncouth dialects and countrified talk into 
the mouths of his characters, none of them 
are ridiculed for this peculiarity, that one 
which we now dislike and think more 
unpleasant than any other. 

It-is absurd to call this omission of A 
mere want of culture. It has hardly any- 
thing to do with eulture; some great 
authors and men in high places and of 
Wide reading haveit. It is partly idleness, 
but mainly wantof ear. It will, I believe, 
be found. 4n observation, that people who 
spoke well in youth frequently begin to 
drop the aspirate as they grow older; they 
will not be at the trouble of it. To put it 


different d of delinquency. Itis want 
of culture, but it must also be want of ear. 
There are some parts of on ety where, 
if you go into a village school and ask the 
children the difference between O and Ho, 
ou will not be able at first te make them 
ear any difference atall, And then when 
it has been explained to them how the 
aspirate is formed and what its name 
means, till they have begun to hear it and 
take an interest in it, they will in their 
zeal certainly bestow it, till duly corrected, 
in the wrong places. 
here is no sign so sure as this, that the 
position of a letter has become doubtful, 
and that its rights are forgotten. It ought 
to make us attentive to what is going on 
as regards the letter r. We English gen- 
erally soften the trill too much, so much, 
indeed, that unless the word begins with 
an 7 itis almost inaudible. But, as if to 
make all fair, some of the truly uneulti- 
vated put it in between two vowels—as 
thus: “Emmar and Edward,” “an uim- 
brellar in the rain.” This is happily a 
local defect, perhaps almost, confined to 
London and its neighborhood. It will in 
all probability disappear, as the inter- 
change of wand v has very neatly done 
within the last quarter of acentury. But 
the old grievance of the north against the 
south, the constant feud with us as to our 
nearly ignoring the A in such words as 
what, which, where, cannot be spoken of 80 
hopefully. The language, or any dialect 
of it, cannot go back to ani earlier prontin- 
ciation when, as Professor Max Miiller 
says, writing of another peculiarity, “it is 
difficult to say whether the tongue is at 
fault or theear.” The ear can be reasoned 
with, but the tongue is a lazy as well as 
“an unruly member.” It is to be feared 
that the tongue is in fault here; if so, the 
demand of the north must be forever boot- 
less, as, when once it had come in, was the 
clamor of the mob against the new style, 
“Give us back our eleven days.” 


WANAMAKER’S. 


Closed at 1 P. M. Saturday. 














Harvests of bargains wherever you go in the 
store. Take for granted the world of big nd iittle 
fixings that women folks and men folks need for 
hot weather comfort or any weather. Always here 
whether we Say so or not. 

SATEENS ARE QUICK. LAST THING IN STYLE, JUST 
the colors Fashion crowns, 37}<c. 
Finest quality, designs that have been picked from, 


Peerless Sateens, 124c, 
Spider-web Crazies. The easiest, breeziest simmer- 
time fabric. Not to be ironed. Sua y smoothly; 
that’sall. Patternsin plenty. 12%c. 

Light, cool, all-wgol Albatross, 25c. Sold for 50c this 
season. 


Maybe twenty-five styles choice 20c Challis at léc, 
Glace Mohair, 27 inch. 25c, 

( éylon Flannel, 3ic to 50c. 

French Printed Flannels, 50 and 65c, 





EVERYTHING FOR SPORTS—TENNTS, CROQUET, BASE 
ball, archery, cricket, lacrosse, fishing tackle. 
Send a letter for anything in the store, samples 


™ JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


-SENSIBLE 
w EN 











. CORSET WAIST 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
BEST FOR HEALTH, 
Economy and Beauty. 
Batton instead 


Clasps. 
| ez Br mane ccee 
SOLD FTA 
LEADING RETAILERS 
every where. Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS. Manufactorers 
341 Broadway NEW YORK. 
FILE & » CHICAGO, 

gents. 








JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


(ees SHIRT si 





Postpaid 60c. unlaundried, or 75¢.laundried 
Catalogue free. THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
147—149 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARPET buyers had better purchase of J. & J. 
DOBSON, 809 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive full value for their 


money, They retail Carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 





FREE to Sept. 1, samples of cloth the famous Ply- 
mouth Rock $3 Pants are cut from, includ- 
ing self-measurement blanks and linen tape-measure, 
if you mention this paper. Address, PLYMOUTH 
ROCK PANTS CO., 15 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


WORTH DOING. 


Write H. W. Hartman, Beaver Falls, Pa., for illus- 
trated circulars of the Hartman Patent Steel Wire 
Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 











in where not required, comes under a very 
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Three Wonderful Sewing Machines, 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread) 


“it runs with a breath.” } 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other.. 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanioally perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
“(MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 











TLADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. > 


Chestnut St. © 


FERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


MORTGAGES 


CEO.D KRYMBHAAR, 
noe, 


nooo Rea EET 


f Capital, 500 000. (Full Paid.)* 32 
AND 


Saeed cae: 95 HA, 


half times the aqount of the eRe ae isliress RRAL PYATE 7 
Cellects Rents, - » and the C t 
si sy can ean ate INTEREST LOWED 


Ri: Me by 


~JUN 
ieitor, 
les Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, 


fn. Wed : 


wrelee Lewis, 





= President — 


Sexator JOHN J. INGALLS. co 


A“ @ 
6* we oS 
e ‘> % 
_ THE we “ee @ 


eS or ATcHISON, KANSAS. 
Y otters gueranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham Natt 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 
GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 
287 Broadway, New York, 
BR. mM. MANLEY, Gen] Mgre 





AFE Capital, $760,000 
SAFE Surplus, $388,016 
= f $1,105,01 pees OF 
jus 0 . A L 

re loaned $11,404 1600, paying from 
6% ek | 9% have beer returned 
to Investors with- 

ds and 

hg rt poe Beige te ban for sale— 


both 
a r ~—a seventeen years of 
interest and principal 
Fi delay or the loss of a dollar. Heal te 
i ounts of and up- 
y Departenend, $365 and up- 
securi- 


ward ; in the Mortgage : 
ward. Full information regarding our various 
farnished b 


ties 

J. B.WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 

Hew York Mang’r, MERRY OICKINGON, 319 Broadwap. 








MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 

TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 

Best WogK. Lowest Pricra, 
CHAS. LU. PAGE. Chicaao. lu. 


HH. E. Batt, Prest. Gro. C. MORRELL, Vice Prest. 
OUR DEBENTURE BONDS AR 
SA AND BEAR HIGHER INTEREST 
THAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
We have them in various stims, to meet the needs or 
large and small investors. 
KANSASINVESTMENTCO., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


An instructive explanator, mphiet sent free on ap 
plication. rite for it. 
CHas, BARCLAY, Gro. C. MoRREL 
$05 Chestnut St. 101 Devonshire St, 
Philadelphia, ba. Boston, Mass. 





ANHING in all Branches. Bonds and 
ether 4 to 8 per cent. Investments. 


SAKEANSGsBANK 


HICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANEG 


New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


BONDS, {ses:02 vx7z4xe 
r 
§ forsale. Send for Bond Tist. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 








115-117 M t 
CHICAGO.” O60 oosTON ot? 
AR M® MORTGAGE 
uarantese 
BSouTE SECURITY. NESS COUNTY nes 
Send for full Particulars! rhe § 
Whusirated Mand-boos amas, 40 WATER Sr Boston. 





Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 

For ¢xample of its operation addreas the Company, 

giving your age, 

T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Prea. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
nf Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6% 


DENVE Zi 


REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS. 

Conservative,safe,profitable. Circuiarsand references 

mailed. H.B.Chamberlin & Bro.. Box 19:4, Denver,CoL 








VHE American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 

St., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 

in Invesimeni Securities, all guaranteed. 

Assets, October 1, 1887. $1,883,909.72, Send for full 
information and references. 





OHN D. KNOX & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANK EKSand LOAN AGENTS, 
Negotiators of RANSAS PEROT MOR 
egotiators o Ss TGAGES. 
Bee larce advertisement next week. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


Nw York, June 26, 1888, 

74TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, — | 
The trustees of this institution have declared interest; » 
on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit’ ~ 
during the three or six months ending on the 30th fn-_, 
stant, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT per annum, payable on and after the third MONs+, 
DAY in July next. EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


AMERICAN | 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


203and 810 Walnut Street, Philndelp: 


—————— et 


MCINTOSH & MYGATT, 2 
Bankérs - 4 - Denver. Colérado. 
Investment securities fof fofi-residents, Particular 

attention given the hvestmeht o Trust Funds, 





BAXTER Cc. SWAN, , 
CHURGH, HALL 
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Write for information to - 
244 & 246 South Second 
PHILAD'A, Pa., U. 8. A, 


p> Shaw, Applin & Co. 


Manufneturers of 


ULPIT 












= 27 Sudbury St 
te Bend for catalogue. Boston. 








erino, Iron Banner 
aude Se. Send for illus. price-list. 
Cc. A. MART @& CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 





WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 


logue furnished on epplicasns 
. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHURCH 
LIGHT 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 


MoShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 





SEN D FOR CATALOGUE TO 











MES and Peas for CHURCHE 
Sand t t Price and Cata! " 
NLL kon 


H.M 
Mention this paper. 











R 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 





and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 





rocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
. &. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d 3t,, Phila, Pay 


am F suits 


iL NO 
POSTERNOOR’SONSSHS 
gh ART DAY- SCHOOLS, : 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS _.. 


Satisfaction guaranteed,or nosale, Es- 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata, 5 


Wheeler Reflector Co. Boston, 


Jts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested - 

























































































SAERNES 


eT aid 125 samme 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[July 14, a 








“IGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF 
ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO ? 


Bapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in 
your next house-cleaning. 

You are judged by your house just as much as 
by your dress. Keep it neat and clean and your 
reputation will shine. Neglect it and your good 
name will suffer. Do not think that house-clean- 
ing is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 
oe cares if yoa reduce the outlay of time and 
strength by using Sapolio 
J No. 9. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 
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VERSIGHT 


THE 


ECURITIES. 


The Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Co. in- 
quires all about a property before a loan is 
made, and then continues to know all about 
it until the loan is paid off. All applications 
for a loan are in writing, and must describe 
fully the property offered as security, giving 
statement of two disinterested appraisers as to 
its value, and furnish an abstract of title, 
With this information no loan is made until 
the property is examined in person by at least 
one member of the company, and an estimate 
of value fixed upon it; the attorney of the 
company must examine and approve the ab- 
stract of title, and never more than forty per 
cent is loaned. This careful oversight of the 
securities has been the reason why there has 
never been one dollar of principal or interest 
lost upon a loan the company has made. Back 
of it all is the guaranty of the company, pro- 
teeted by one million dollars of paid-up capital 
and one hundred and forty thousand dollars 
surplus, 

If you want six per cent interest and an in- 
vestment that is secure, write to ua, 


Sef COIN 


MAIGAGE. Tut ©. bhiNy 
Estab. 1876 KANSAS CITY, MO. — 
coe ha Capital, . $1,090,000.00 


40,00 
OFFERS GUARANTEED REAL ESTATE MORT- 
GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 
SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secy. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 


We invest large or small sums. Full infor- 
mation on application. 








Ifso, and desire fashionable 

writing-paper at reasonable 
vena ask your stationer for 

oston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
® | our complete samples of 


paper representing over 250 


Postage is 16 cts. per ib. varieties which we sell b 





we ee c 
@., 178 to 184 
Express often cheaper. | Devonshire Street, Boston. 





und.—sell direct from milis to the consumer, 

ple sheetsof paper and envelopes, with prices and 

Ror of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 eta, 
Eh Canran & KaxBRicx, $ Beacon Street, Boston, 


== 


de OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 








ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes, will be sent 
toany one who will mention where bey Apo emg 
was seen, and enclose a two-Cent stam 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, Myr oe 





Mou herb. 


iddiataataieieail 
LESIONS TAILED TT TTT Ry 

There is no better way to show you how the new plan works 
than to let you see some of the letters which the publisher has 
received. It would never do to send out, on such a plan, books 
that are common-place. They would all come back. 

By this new plan you are entirely free to buy or not, as you 
choose. The book goes to you in a strong case, and you can 
return it in the same case if you don’t want to keep it. 

Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 





| copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers” sent to 


him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. In writing, you may simply 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 





“T recently received from you, for examination, one copy of 
‘Teaching and Teachers,’ which, of course, has proven satisfac- 
tory, and by means of the sample I have secured six other orders,” 





“ Enclosed is one dollar for ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ which 
was sent on approval. It is wellnigh perfection .in its ‘sphere, 
and I am more than pleased.” 





“Your book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ was received, and a 
five minutes’ glance gave such satisfaction that 1 got up a club 
for five copies.” 





“Enclosed find $3.00 in payment for five copies of ‘Teaching 
and Teachers.’ One sample copy was sent me some days ago, 
therefore you will please send four copies more to my address. 
I hope that my recommendation will induce many of my friends, 
to buy it.” 





“I received the book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ last Satur- 
day, and am much pleased with it. I send three dollars for five 
copies. Had I time to look up those who ought to have it, I 
could sell at least a dozen copies.” 





“T enclose herewith one dollar to pay for the book ‘Teaching 
and Teachers,’ which you sent me on approval. I find it to be 
excellent, and wish every teacher in the land could have one.” 





“Enclosed find P. O. Money Order for $8.40. Some time 
ago you sent me a copy of ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ subject to 
my approval. I will keep that, and you will please send thirteen 
more copies.” 





“I will keep the book ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ and I want 
six more copies sent to me by express.” 





-“Tenclose herewith $4.30 to pay for one copy of ‘Teaching | 5 
and Teachers,’ which you sent to me for examination, and also 
for six additional copies.’ 





“Please send me by express twenty-four copies of ‘Teach- 
ing and Teachers.’ I shall remit fifteen dollars for the twenty- 
five copies, which includes my own copy sent on approval.” 





One copy of the book mailed, . . $1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each), 
Express charges prepaid. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





00D MUSIC] 


Royal Vocal Folio. Rep erice aw ot, 


oice Son 


Glorious Cause. ( ne ag Ft of New Ten 


erance Songs. This book is endorsed b 
ton g tem cance organizations of the canek the at 
Songs or the Young People’s Meeting. (be) 
Rev. C. H. Or paar, Contains a fine aelecn? 
of new and old trymns and tunes for use in Chris 
tian Endeavor Societies | and Young People’s 
Roval Pr vJ.RM 
UR 

Royal raise. Sects come PY, best Sunday Sorts 
Song Book, Contains a short course in the ele. 
ments of Music. a 
Gospel Hymns Wo. 5. Gere nS SP Me 
BINS. This is the book now being used by Mr, p, 
L. Moody in his meetings, 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail oy 
receipt of specified price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnatio, 


And 19 cast 16th St., New York City, 
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Our New Music Book 


Happy Greetings 


IS NOW READY. 


This book is purely a Sunday-school book, and jg 
—— supplied with music for the year round: some 
thing good for every occasion, and enough of it to last 
for — years. 

rice, 35 cents each; $30 per hundred, 

‘We propose to mail a: —— copy to every Sunday. 
school superintendent who sends us .0cents, and give 
“se locution of his school before July 1, 

fo free 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


$<, 





“The Newest Church Hymn. 
Book, and the Best. 
“(The nearest to Perfection. 


For returnable sample copies, address the publishey 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William St., New York, 


gospelyjymns 


| SANKEY 9 
. MS GRANAHAN 
AND STEBBINS 





$30 r 100; 35 cents each by mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago: 


NOW READY. 


SHOWERS OF BLESSING. 


arenes & Kirkpatrick have excelled the’ 
tt y~ and again in the many new Lae 
this es r latest song book. 
60 per doz.; One Copy by Mail. 35 Cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, Philadelphia. Pa. 


4. “LORD, DISMISS US WITH,” ete. le. 

Four new hymns and Fe ode rn Composed by 
ALBERT W. Lr yt = ished and for sale by 

W. H. BONER & CO., No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 

Copies mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of price named, 


Rear OF GLORY for the Sunday-school,b 
J. F. Kinsey and John McPherson. New words 
music. Send 35c. tor sample. If not satisfactory,money 
refunded. Sample ro pages ree. Send 10c. for programm 
for Children’s ho Music Co., La Fayette, Ind. 


SONGS OF REJOICING Scuoots. 


New, beautiful, simple, and capti watt A Price, $3. 
= s dozen, not prepaid. Sample, 25 cents, 
iMmore Bros., 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & CO, 


BOSTON, for list and st yee of GAsRATs 
SCHOOL and all other SACRE G@ BOOK 


11 the 

GATHERED JEWELS eos 
emand constantly increasing. 

Hymna tunescompiledb W.A. Ogden. Sample copy, 
25c, Spec. pages free. W.W.WHITNEY, Pub,, Toledo,0. 


MUSIC SS 
SIGHT | 3 


exercises, son . glees, &c. roy 
Every one thinks of EsTrY 
when an organ is wanted. 
senes ae ‘ilustrated catalogue. 
AN CO., 
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Kurzenknabe&Sons, Micnis urg, Pa. 

ag A HS Vt. 
CORNISH laze Great installment offer. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Mailed free 

to any address by 
GANS CORNISH & CO., 
Washington, N. J. J. 


ON’T BUY till seeing the Speningne of “Bur- 
DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, P: 














In . ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 

anything advertised in this paper, you will obluge 

Maner 00 wee Ge The eauereer riser, by ating that yon 
saw the advertisement in 





Ghe Bunday Scheol Times intends to admit only sdvertionnente that are trustworthy. Should, however, an Sfuentionnesss of * party aot in go0d standing be inadvertently inserted 


We publisher Will refund to subscribers any money Lbat they lLese 





